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NOTICE. 



Those readera who were also hearers of the following 
Course of Lectures will observe that it has been increased 
by the addition of the first discoursej which was preached 
earlier in the year. The purpose of that sermon seemed 
to fall in with the general aims of the succeeding course 
so well that it was difficult to resist the temptation to 
include it, though it is to be feared that here and there 
the similarity amounts to repetition. The compression 
and occaaional mutilation caused by limits of time has 
been in some places repaired by expansion ; but the com- 
parative freedom — ^perhaps roughness — of oral dehveiy is 
preserved. 
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LECTURE I. 



THE SOUL'S LONGING AFTER A FINAL 
CAUSE. 



" TAe eye is ntft stUij(fied with seeimj^ nnr the ear Jilted mUh 
hsarinff." — ErcL i. 8. 

'• J'/tat (hey shffHldteekthe Lvrd, l/Aapiytkeif might fwl ejter Sitii 
andjind Him."' — Acta sFii. 27. 

If, as I presume, yon all take an interest in the progress 
of scientific tliseovciy and the consequent modifications 
in theological opinion diu*inf»' thi? lust hjiLT-i^'iituryj 1 
cannot appeal to unsympathetic Iiearts when I say tliat 
aoraetimea the fiitiire seems a very dreary outlook. I 
do not of courso refer to the revolntions in time-honoured 
organizations and modes of thnu*^lit, which appciir more 
and more inevitable. The issue with which I propose to 
deal is much deopor than that. A vapour "hea\'y, 
hueless, loi-mless, cold " creeps more and more above the 
distant linrizon, and we feel as though its touch must be 
so far deadlier than physical death^ that we woidd very 
mucb rather die befoni it comes any nearer. In one word, 
as all our bodily actions tend to death, so, to somo moodfi 
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of mind at the present day, all activities of thought seem 
to have but one inevitable goal, a blank material 
atheism. I am of course not stating my own fears ; 
though I should be ill prepared to deal with the subject 
if I had never felt them. But I can easily understand 
the frame of mind to which in view of prevalent currents 
of thought at the present day, it may appear that there 
is no ultimate issue possible other than the one I have 
named. Let us therefore at the outset put the fears 
natural to such a frame of mind in the most plausible 
light, in order that we may not overestimate our re- 
sources against them. 

The tendencies of the ftiture, it may be urged, are to 
be augured, not from the present enthusiasms or preju- 
dices of the many, but rather from the uniform leanings 
of those leaders of thought, who best know what the 
significance of scientific progress is. Indeed the real 
state of public opinion now is to be gathered, not from 
formulas of religious profession or worship, but rather 
from the practical attitude of men's minds, and the con- 
clusions which tliis tacitly assumes. Judging then in 
this way of the general tendency of thought, we may 
regard certain positions as permanently and irreversibly 
taken up, at least by the sort of minority which always 
decides the ftiture of the world. It used to be regarded 
as a great stretch of charity if one could hope for the 
salvation of a Romanist or a Unitarian. But now it 
has come practically to this, that no intellectual opinion 
whatever whether religious or otherwise can possibly 
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save or condemn a mim*H aoul. AVe are simpJy to 
apply the rule *' by their fruits ye shall know thorn" 
impartially to Atbciats, Deists and Cliristiansi, making 
altritraction altogether of their opinions while we du so. 
Farther, no one can now state a theory of thu iufalli- 
hiHty of the Bible, witbont encnmbering it with so 
nnny limitations as to amount practically to ita denial* 
Afrain tLe unniistakeablc and, it may be addod the 
resistJess tendency of science is to extend the reign of 
law not on]y to all phenomena of existing nature, but 
also to every conceivable process in its development. 
And still farther, physiologists exhibit an always in- 
creasing confidence that all movements of mind are 
associated with, and find their equivalent expn;s8inn in 
cJiangos in the matter of the brain. What more is 
ncedydj ask some, to show that atheism is already 
cicai'ly in view? One by one all sacred principles and 
objects of reverence are undermined or exploded ; and 
very soon we shall have nothing left to us beyond what 
we can touch and taste and handle, — matter, nothing bnt 
matter, godless matter, or in other woi-ds material 
atheism. 

I might reply, I am not so sure of that, at least so far 
as concerns the issue. Why should matter necesearily 
be godless ? To urge that conclusion so confidently 
otie ought to have foimd out what matter is ; and I 
am not aware that any one has done so yet. The 
most plausihU; conjectures on the subject would rather 
begin an upward movement in the everlasting sec-saw 
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of opinion, by showing that matter is only a form 
of force, or aggregation of forces. And this would 
certainly point the way back to spiritualism. No ; I 
am not at all sure that the reduction of everything 
to matter would inrolve atheism ; in fact rather the 
contrary. As in Browning's famous ring, the base 
alloy needed to work out the theory would fly off on 
its completion, and leave only forces, which, if they 
inhere in anything, are more likely to inhere in spirit 
and life than in aught else. 

But that is scarcely the kind of reply to the religious 
fears of the times which I desire to urge now. I wish 
rather to insist on a principle in human nature which 
really makes the issue of all such controversies a fore- 
gone conclusion, however perplexing and uncertain they 
may appear to be in their coiu'se. A traveller, who 
comes upon a winding river in an imknown mountainous 
land, is not more sure that the ultimate destiny of that 
river is the sea, than we may be about the final issue of 
the cmly controversy which can be regarded as a question 
of spiritual life or death. I do not for a moment deny 
that individual men may conscientiously hold atheistic 
opinions. But I say that to regard these instances as 
prophetic tokens of the final destiny of human thought 
is just as though, standing by a river and noticing a 
back eddy here and there, you were to f^icy that at 
some point in its course the stream might turn round 
and go up hiU. In both cases there is an inward 
principle which, in spite of apparent exceptions to its 
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working, all explicable on closo examination, points to 
one only possible ultimato issue. In a word, what 
gravitation is to tlie sti-uam, thnt I contend, the irre- 
pressible longing of the sonl after a final canae of 
existence is to the conrso of hnman opinion. It makes 
atheism for ever impnasible, unlej»s as a very exeeptional 
position, and then only provisional, the negative expe- 
dient of suspense^ not the confidence of assnranee. Of 
course tlie position is not self-evident ; and therefore the 
first thing that we have to do is to explain and support 
it. Al'terwards I shall ask your attention to the 
degrees and disgmses of which the a]>prehensioii of this 
final eauHO is snsceptiblc, and the socnrity which wc have 
for its ultimate achievement in ourselves and others. 



Tfeis, says St. Faulj is the reason why God made 
the world; that it might be the abode of men, and 
tliat tlioy might seek the Lord. We cannot help ask- 
ing ourselves how comes St. Paul to speak with such 
confidence of Grod's object in the creation of mankind ? 
To say tliat he docs sn by inspiration is to Riiy little, 
because the term, thoughj as we shall try to show in 
another lecture, it has a very real significance, is so ex- 
ceedingly indefinite. Is this a part of the information 
he received in the ecstutic visions of his exalted inter- 
course with the risen Lord? Tliat does not aj)pear 
likoly, tor this reason ; that all St. Paul's references to 
this source of his knowledge seem to imply that the 
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instructions 1ip thus received conccroed only tlic special 
form in which he, as the Apostle of the Gentiles, was to 
preach the gospel Did lie learn it irom tho Ohl Testa- 
iQont? Well, it is implied in the Old Testament; but 
in auch u mode that jierhaps onlj those who bring this 
idea to the study of its pages are Hkely to find it there. 
I rather think tliat St. Paul in these words utt-ered a 
truth, wLicli be in his consciousness found liiuda- 
mentally necessary, wbilo it was doubtless illustrateil 
and develojjcd by his Christian experience. Indeed the 
whole tone of the speech on Mai-s' Hill is that of one 
who desires to appeal to iirst principles. He speaks 
not as a Jew, but as a man. And he was a man who 
coold not take life easily. He could not live, as the 
saying is, from hand to mouth. There are some men who 
appear satisHed with the consciousness that they are 
idivo, and are on the whole enjoying it. But not puch 
a man was St. Paul. He felt driven to seek for ."^ome 
ulterior significance in life, some divine purpose, attain- 
ment of which should be the highest goal and jierfect 
bliss of man. And this instinctive impulse found, as 
he believe<J, its explanation and its satisfaction in the 
divine life which Christ awoke in his fioul and was 
awaiting in the world. Therefore ho says witli such 
confitlence that the Most High has made all nations of 
men that they should seek tho Lord. Now this is 
inspiration undoubtedly ; but it is an inspiration which 
is open to us all, and which in some degree we all 
possess, whctlier we yield to it or not; for it is jn-st 
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tlie quennhless longing of human nature after a final 
cansp of civation. 

These remarks upon St. Paul's words may illustrate 
the meaning that we are to attach to the phrase * final 
caufie^* in this connection. I mean by it such a supremo 
and comprehensive motive, or purpose, as would give 
us a rational il" only approximate^ conception of the 
ultimate significance of creation. Of course our oh- 
sen-ations are necessarily coniiued to the part of crea- 
tion in wliicli humanity is unmistakeably the pretlominant 
feature. But wliatever satisfies the craving for a final 
cause here will also suggest the possibility of an analo- 
gous motive pervading tlio whole universe. 

Let no one think that because science has no place 
for final causes t]ierefore there is no place for them in 
philosophy or religion. As an anatomist, or a botanist, 
or a geologist, the student may be very right in saying, 
I have nothing to do with final causes, my only business 
is with observed appeaiaucea and ascertained couuectiona. 
But as a man he cannot help himself; final causes will 
obtrude upon him whether be likes it or not- For as a 
man he not only sees and classifies, hut ho wistfiilly 
thinks and wonders. There are relations between him- 
self and tlie universe, which no analysis of sensuous 
obserrations can exhaust. The starry sky has sorao 
nameless grandeur, which no results of mathematical 
calculation can express. The tender clouds, whose 
coloui's he analyses with his prism, speak a language to 
his heart, which no prismatic chart can interpret. And 
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amongst such incalculablo roJtitions between himsel 
and the univGrsfl is f,hc wistftil longing after inner 
meaumgond ultimate aim, wliich the enigma of creation 
always excites in the contemplative soul. Most natural 
is the artless hymn whicli represents the youn*^ child 
as appealing to the little star on high and exflaiining, - 
*' How I wooder wluit you are I" So all life long we 
stand at gnze, the vision expanding; from a star to 
universe, while still all onr cry ia of wonder what it is. 
And tlus enquiry atter what i'^, includes manifestly a 
longing after the significanco and purpose of appear- 
ances ; that is, it involves the hunger of the eotil for 
a final cause of creation. 

But it is time to show the relation of this to the^ 
moral and religious outlook of the age. For, as •we 
have said, tlie fear is entertained by manvj that critical, 
physiological, and philosophical enquiries all converge 
on one inevitable goal — Atheism. Well then let us 
suppose tiie goal to be reached. Let ua imagine the 
Bible to he regarded, not only as fallible, but as dela- 
sive, and God to be given np as a poetic myth. Let ns 
conceive tlie reign of law so interj^reted as to exclude 
any possible freedom of will ; let us assume it estab- 
lished as the combined triumph of all scientific cnqtiiries, 
that in every direction the last obtainable result leaves 
us with centres of force and their vibrations. Does 
any one think that such a conclusion can ever bo re- 
garded as shutting up the mysteries of the universe or 
closing the avenues of spii-itual perspective? Opinions 
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change, but Imman nature survives ; and no decrees of 
a scicntilic hieraxchj can long husli the questions, what 
is force, or how is It gathered into ceutTeSi, and why 
do they for cvtir vibrate, and wliat is the stupendous 
movement worl<ing out? If' there is a balance offerees 
in the universe, why do tiiey not neutralize one another? 
If there ia not, how are wo held off from chaos ? And 
is there no moaning in it all, no purpose accordant 
with mind and heart and conscience in man? Is the 
universo hut a stupendous kaleidoscope, in which forms 
of beauty tumble together, oidy to be scattered by the 
next revolution ? If it be so, I am not of that world 
on which 1 look tlirough the window of the eye. In 
ibis etheriul inward world to which I helon^^j, will, 
purpose, reason, affection, principle reign as siijiroinc 
all-animating powers. And I, being as I am, have no 
part nor lot in that great and terrible wilderness niitsked 
with a fihimnjering mirage of beatity that rings me 
round. Nay, I um mysc'll" more real than anything 
witliout. That desert world is a dream lor anght I 
know; but as for me I Ike — and Oh for a universal 
life, that in it I may live and move and have my 
being! Surely, siu-oly they were riglit of old who said 
that life was the beginning and the end of all. And 
what if after all the fonxis of which men speak and their 
tvibrations he the signs of some eternal energy of life ? 



" The sitn, the moon, the sters, the seas, the billa ami tho plams, 
Are not these, O aoul, the vieirm of Rim whn rdgfns 1 
Is nut the vision Ho ? though he be not that which He sccma ? 
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Dreams are true while they last, and do we not lire in dreams 7 , 
Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet." 

But it will not need modem poets to give voice to 
the resurrection joy of faith. There was one of old 
who to a Hebrew harp uttered words, which may yet 
express the repentance of a world awaking from a 
short nightmare of material atheism. ^^ So foolish toas 
I and ignorant, I was as a beast before thee. Neverthe- 
less I am continually with thee ; thou hast holden me hy 
vfiy right hand. Thou ahalt guide with thy counsel^ and 
afterward receive me to glory. Whoin have I in heaven 
hut theef And there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee. My flesh and my heart failethj but God is 
the strength of my heart and my portion for ever.^^ 

I believe then this irrepressible longing after a final 
cause, after some significance and purpose in creation, 
which shall have due reference to human natm-e, will 
for ever make atheism impossible except as a tem- 
porary expedient of suspense, or the paralysis of despair 
which comes in the darkest hours of times transitional 
through decay.* For human nature is a part of the 
universe, and in interpreting the universe it must surely 
have due weight. If then the hunger afber a final cause 
be as ineradicable from fully developed human nature as 
the belief itself that the senses really imply an external 
world, I regard it as a very important indication 

• See Appendix Note A on Buddhism as an argument for the possi- 
bilitj of rest in Atheism. 
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tiiat a final cause exists. I da not now say how far 
it cau come iuto clear couscioiisuusp. I do not contend 
that it can ever be adcquutoiy and absolutely appre- 
hended. But I do say that it may hint itself to the 
spiritual imagination. I do contend that it may give 
prophetic typt^a of its reahty in tho noblest moments of 
this mortal Hie, aa the glory of maidy or womanly love 
may be anticipated in tlie affections of the cliild. And 
if immortality should be the ever growing apprehension 
of this finaJ canse, that itself is sutficient tu make 
heaven an oxliaustloss joy^ a joy which continually 
enlarges the power of perceptioUj and for ever exceeds 
its capacity. 

Tho suggestion which St, Paul mafcea as to tho natnrc 
of the final cause of crt^ation. i^ this, that the world was 
evolved for the purpose of bringing about tho communion 
of the created spirit with the eternal Bod. The value of 
this suggestion will be better understood, when we have 

consideifd the dein*ees and dis;nusi'H of whinh that com- 
es o 

raunion is susceptible. Meantime I urge that, like truth 
and love, this is one of those things which commend 
themselves to our spiritual perceptions as good and 
worthy for tboir own sakes, apart fi*om any other con- 
siderations whatever. Nay, every special instanoo of 
onr joy in truth and love suggests a larger range of 
sucli bliss ; nor can the imagination once aroused stop 
short of a possible universe, in which ovcry creature is 
blessed becaiLse consciously true to the divine thought, 
consciously embraced by and responsive to the divine 
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love. In snch a conception, and in eucli a conception 
only can we find an ultimate rest for our souls. Give 
us thatj and we find no insuperable difficulty in the long, 
slow, often painful process of development which leads 
up to the final issue. For it may well be that degrees 
and contrasts of finite experience are necessary to the 
fulness of that issue, and when enshrined therein will 
explain themselves. Give us that, and it is not even 
needful for us to imagine that creation, development, 
conflict, redemption shall ever really cease. A completed 
universe, a closed heaven, an exhausted mystery may be 
only an expedient of the mind for facility in embodying 
the desires of the heart. But those desires in their 
essential significance are satisfied, if we can dare to 
conceive of some pinnacle in the throne of God, from 
which the universe though in eternal flux, is seen to be 
working out in every newly created part some fresh 
creature consciousness of the Divine Life. 

Though no such comprehensive vision be possible to 
us now, still there are many hints that the purest and 
keenest happiness which existence ever yields us is of 
the nature of communion with God. When we indig- 
nantly revolt from wrong and earnestly stand up for 
right, the impulse which sustains us is felt to be a 
triumphant joy. And I know not better how to describe 
that impulse than by the word loyalty — loyalty to the 
Supreme Groodness which all in one sense or another, 
however dimly, feel to be the ultimate law of existence. 
And in the warmth of this loyalty I recognise the 
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embrace of our %ov\s by God's ]>urity and love. The 
very ennreniess of acit'ntit' in tbe pursuit of natural 
truth receives in my -v-iow it^ real exjJanation, only 
when w'e think of each new discovery as a fresh liiut 
of the eternal light in whicli all things are open and 
uncenfealcti to the const^iousness of God. And wiien 
the Psialmist in his own rapture at the magnificence of 
the world as])ire;A to think of the blit^s of the Creator in 
His work — "^/« glory of the LORD sJtall endure for 
ever, the LORD sfu^ll rejoke in Ms ww^«" — I think he 
suggests the r<'.al secret oi the strange and deep emo- 
tions which are stirred in our hearts by our intercourse 
with Sature. When we can stand in tlie midst of Grod's 
beautiful universe, and feel that 'we love it because He 
loves it, and that our love is one with His ; when we 
can realize it as li^g because He lives, nay as Iwing 
only the transparent veil that moderates His intolerable 
Li^ht ; then we know why every feature of noble KCtfuery 
has a meaning to the soul as well as to the eye. For 
our hearts are not alone in the universe j they answer 
through the veil to the life of God. Then we know 
why the purity <>f Alpine peaks should touch the heart 
with aspiration ; and why the sweet perspective of a 
woodland glade should dim the eyes with tears ; and 
why the ocean murmurs of eternity ; and why all sounds 
of natiu-e seem to wail or sigh, with longing more tlmn 
sadness. For what is love m God is longing in Ms 
creatures. " Ai for ine I will hchcld thy face in rigideow- 
ne»iy J shall be satisfied when I awake icitA thy likeness,''* 
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*' Th£ earnest expectation of the creature tcaitethfor the 
manifestation of tlie sons of God.^^ 



n. 



It will naturally occur to many that if the final 
cause of creation be the communion of the creature 
with the creatorj there is, at any rate so far as the 
field of human observation extends, hardly any con- 
ceivable end which creation has hitherto fulfilled so 
little. But such a thought is probably suggested by too 
limited an idea of the raieaning of communion between 
the Creator and the creature. To this limited idea 
consciousness on the part of the creature that it is God 
to whom the heart answers is considered absolutely 
necessary. Now that is true no doubt of the highest 
communion. But if God gives himself in some mea- 
sure to all His creatures, and if their feelings are any- 
thing to Him, then there may be endless degrees and 
disguises of this communion; or the final cause of 
creation may be attained more or less perfectly, and 
in many ways. The meaning of this will perhaps be- 
come clearer as we proceed. But first of all it must 
be plain that by the attainment of the final cause of 
creation in any single instance we cannot mean only 
an intellectual apprehension of it. What we mean is 
such a practical realization as satisfies the desires of 
the soul. For example, my opinion as to this final 
cause might be held with intellectual clearness, even 
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while in tone and temper and deeds I might be selfish, 
haiic aud iiilse, that ia, Titt<?r!j ungodly. But in such a 
case it ctmld not for one moment be maintained tJiat in 
me the nltiinatt; aim of creation was realized. Yet 
though my iutoUectual notions on the subject might 
be considered imi>erf'ect, stil], if in my i<oul I realixe 
anything of the tone and temper which come I'rom com- 
munion with God, and if I ajn the means of infosin^ 
something of this spirit into those about me, then the 
end of freation is to that extent attained in me ; and I 
am made the instrument of promoting it in others. 
This remark is obvious enongh ; but it leads u.s a good 
deal farther. For if an intellectual ajiprehension of the 
final cause of creation is nothing apart ft'om the tile 
that shows a moral eounuunion with God, the i(uestion 
naturally arises, supposing the life to exist altogether 
apart from any coirect intellectual apprehensiou of 
its Rource, what then? Dm^s the absence of a nglit 
o)>inion change the essential nature of tlie life ? The 
answer may be ready on many lips, that such a case i& 
impossible. But somo of our greatest perplexities at 
the present time arise from the practicai proof to the 
contrary, which Is forced on ua by aJl social experience 
except the narrowest and most sectarian. And nothing 
but a forlorn or perverse determination to constnie the 
most unconformable facts according to a preconceived 
theory can lung maintain such an answer. The smallest 
circle of society, containing any markcti varieties of 
thought and character, is quite sulBcieut to illustrate 
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the startling and paradoxical extent to which moral 
and spiritual life is independent of theological opinion. 
To bring the argument to a point, take an extreme case, 
■which unfortunately is too common at the present day. 
It is by no means uncommon to meet with men not 
only of keen activity of thought, but of high purpose 
and chivalrous temper, who, when pressed, will tell you 
that we do not and cannot know whether there is a God 
at all, and that at all events any personal direct and 
conscious communion with Him is impossible. Yet 
often the life of such men, not the outward semblance ■ 
only, but the essential character, so far as the most 
intimate intercourse can ascertain it, is distinguished 
by uprightness, kindliness, earnestness, loyalty of soul, 
sometimes even by the enthusiasm from which self- 
forgetftdness and self-sacrifice are inseparable. Now 
there, as a matter of fact, yon have the life without the 
opinion. Well, will any one undertake to say that the 
final cause of creation is to no extent realized in such 
cases? Are uprightness, truth, honour and love any 
the less divine because the intellect of their possessor 
is mistaken about their ftmdamental nature and origin? 
You might just as well deny that they are spiritual at 
all, because their possessor's theory is that they are 
functions of the tissue of his brain. Our creation by 
the hand of God does not depend upon our opinion on 
the question. And the procession of all good thoughts 
and holy desires from the Spirit of the Most High is 
just as much a question of fact ; and therefore surely 
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indopcmlent of the opinions of those in whom good 
thoiiglits and holy desires aro awakened. 

At the same tiuio tnitli oi- iaJsehood of opinion is 
never indifferent, least of all on suhjects of aucli trans- 
e^ndaiit import. For in the unity of our personal being' 
onr faculties are to such an extent mutually inter- 
doi)emltjntj that the opinions to which we have alludedj 
though they cannot affont the essential natiiTG of the 
moral life, muat of course prevent its hinfhest doveliipment 
as a clear consciousness of God in the youl. The ffod- 
consciousness indeed is, as I shall try to show in another 
lecture, itdeU' capable of many degrees, and in its obscurer 
forms may eo-exist with the must erroneous^ oven with 
materialistic opinions. Bnttohecxime a coiisnonsness of 
Gody it necessarily demands — or {lerhaps in becoming 
this it produces — an intellectual apprehension of the filial 
relations between ourselves and the Father in Heaven. 
I can well believe that the full attainment of our Ideal 
perfection is the co-ordimite result of accuraey in opinion 
and loyalty in heart. But I cannot and dare not 
believe that in any individual man the final cause of 
his creation is wholly missed because, in the candid 
exercise of his reason, be umves at erroneous opinions 
even as to the being of Go<L Hot can I deny that such 
instances of candid couecicntioiis though as T am very 
sure fundamental error exist, -^vithout doing violence, 
I will not say to charity, but to common sense. Yet 
in the 8co]>b for unwarjied judgement which the frank 
acceptance of tsueh a position gives me I am, if possible, 

c 
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more confident thau ever that conscious comiimnion 
with Gtui is open to all stsukiu^ souls, autl must ne^^ls 
be a nobler stuto iind it k«'eucr joy Hian uny l>lmd 
participation in hia life. For lie who can trace the 
mj-atic light that conscience loves, who can I'ollow It 
up the byoras of heaven ami find its souruie in the 
brightnesa of Grod'a glory is more consistent, and is 
likely to be more earnest, in cheriahin;^ that light with 
reverence, thau any man who finds in it only an electric 
condition of the brain. All 1 contend is that the one 
opinion or the other cannot jjossibly alter the esaontial 
nature of the moral life, and tlierefbre cannot change its 
character as a coiiimuuiou with Gnd. 

The use of this word o<nninunion to express any- 
thing short of perflonaE conscious and recognized 
relationship to (Jod will no duubt appear incongruous to 
some. Yet, as it describes the sharing in some common 
elements of lifn, if aU good thuughtri and holy dcsii'tjs do 
really proceed from God's Spirit, such a use of the word 
cannot l>e inaccurate or illegitimate; and it is most 
convenient to our purjwso. Indeed it is very common 
for good an<i pious advisers of the faiut-hcarted to 
comfort them in their religious depression by assuring 
them that they are partakers of the divine nature to a 
much greater extt'nt than tht^y ai'c aware. I then would 
merely push this jwssiWc dissidcncc between couttcioUB- 
neas and reality to the es.treme limit which facts roq^uire, 
and would maintain that God's creatures may Iw i>ar- 
takers of the dinne nature without knowing it at aU. 
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In tliis view it is evident tliat there is opened up to tw 
an endless scale of de^TeGs and disguises of wliich the 
attainment of creation's final cause is snsceptihle. In- 
deed the possibility of many degreea in attainment is 
suggested by St. Paul, when he Huts that men may 
have to fe^l after God before they find Hirn, And 
8ui"ely they ollen ibel after Him, >vhcn they know not 
at all what it is they want. Nay, in the senso which 
we have seen to be inherent in the word, there is some 
communion with God even in the humblest parts of 
creation. For th(^re is a certjiin c-<>mminiion pnssihic 
between the artist and his work, though indefinitely 
lower than that between a father and his childi-en. A 
part of the worker himself has gone into bis work ; it 
appeals to liiiii us it eaiuiot do to any ont flwe. A thin^ 
begotten, he knows not how, in the depths of his life 
beneath consciouaueas has risen more and more clearly 
into the suriace lii;ht. And in his eagsr di-sire to 
give it the most artieidate expression he has jiut Et 
altogether outside him in the dry light of the outer 
world. But though it is outside him he feels us though 
his own life were in it ; and in its reflwfion of his 
thought without the effort of conception, or at least 
in the communication and diffusion of the treasures hid 
in self, he finds perhaps some faint analog}' to creative 
bliss. For so the Su])reme Worker, we feel, must have 
a certain communion with landscape beauties, and or- 
ganic wonders, with moimtain heights and nestling 
Tioletd, wth leviathan in his strength, and mth the lark 
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in his ecstacy. I doubt not these are precious to the 
soul just because they are thoughts of God ; they are 
great or beautiful because they are partakers of the 
divine nature. If "we may dare to say it, they reflect 
God upon Himself; in them the treasures of his nature 
are diffused abroad ; and He, the changeless, dwells in 
everlasting communion with the always changing uni- 
verse, whose revolutions are phases of his glory. Thus 
no blossom drops, no withered leaf flitters down, but it 
enshrines its little part in the flnal cause of creation. 
For not at the birth of the world only, but now and for 
evermore the Divine Artist looks on all that his hands 
have made, "and behold it is very good." 

But the Supreme Worker is a Father too ; and in this 
relationship we believe Him to seek a higher com- 
munion, which bears a transcendental analogy to the 
most perfect communion of fathers and children on 
earth. The first approach to this higher communion 
was made, when the first moral sentiment was felt ; and 
this relationship between God and Man will be consum- 
mated when all things are gathered into one in Christ, that 
is in the divine humanity. By a purely moral sentiment 
I mean the preference for an action because it is right, 
because it is kind or good, even at the expense of self, 
or at any rate apart from any consideration of comfort 
or convenience or advantage. If for example we may 
suppose that after ages of creative progress one of those 
dim flint-splitting creatures, who haunt the shadows on 
the borders of a past eternity, took pity on a woimded 
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comrade left on an abauduued field and said 'I will 
carry bim food and wator tliou^li I die, for that is brave 
and right/ then I maintain that in him tiiis lii^hcr 
divine communion was begmi, though ho conid not 
know it as we do now- Only little by little would such 
moral sentiments acquire cloar distinctness from the 
carnal lifcj and in the continuity of i>rogrea8 we can 
easily believe that the first steps might bo imperceptible ; 
but conld they be traced^ that would be the beginning 
of this hi^rber cuimmmiou with God, and an approxi- 
mation towards the purest and intensest furm of creation's 
final cau.se. But when men looked up to the glory of 
the dawn, and dreamed that day was poured from a 
source of light, tmprome, unapproachable, which no man 
had seen or could see; when they began to as-sijciate 
that Shilling One with, the iinj>ai'tial sa,nctiiin of the 
goodness Ihey already loved, and to see in the lightning 
and tiie sun-stroke imager of hia veng<'ance against evil 
then the gates of a nearer access to the divine majesty 
were opened, and tlie jjossibility of a conseious eom- 
mmiion with the Most High touched tlieir hearts with a 
blessed awe. 

I make nu pretence at presenting anjlhiug but a 
pos-siblu outline of the earliest spiritual progress^ an 
outline to which I shall ask attention ajjaiu fi-om anoUier 
point of view.* The whole subject is yet far too obsenro 
to allow any eonhdc^nt asseition of precise steps and their 
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connection. But when I think how onr faith in God 
and even the patent facts of spiritual consciouRnpsp are, 
by the perverse ol)stinat.y of u zc?al not according to 
knowledge, made to stand or fall with certain tluwrieH 
of human history which every year makes more nnten- 
able, I should he fa!so to every highest duty of my 
Tocation did I not attempt to show that tlio reality of 
our personal divine relation.sliip is conceivably consistent 
with any scheme of tho past that science can jjosHibiy 
propound. When I am summoned to stand and deliver 
on the one hand candour and common een?e or on the 
other my faith in God, it is high time to show cause why 
I decline to do either. 

It will easily be conceived that every movement in this 
high progress might be accompanied by eddying fancies 
or even back eiirrentsj by fetishism, or magic, or the 
wild theogonies of old ; by devil-worship which passed 
baclovard through the boast to the demon ; or hy tlie 
material pantheism, which oileii, as in the case of 
Tjueretina, had an inspiration little suspected by itself. 
But on tho whole the history of human progress is the 
history of the growing purity and lustre with which this 
final cause of creation, creature lite in God, has beamed 
forth on human soida. Prophets who heard in stillness and 
spoke in thunder, lawgivers who strove to bring down 
tho marshalled order of the heavens on earth, poets who 
caught the subtle spirit of eartliJy beauty and breathed 
it from their lyres, psalmists who interpreted the meaning 
looks of sky and field and flood and found their whole 
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si^fieance to be the praise of Grod, — all had their part 
in attTEicting, in fixing the eye of conscience, and un- 
foldiujr before it the splendaur of Its desire. To each 
as these, St. Peter says, ^' men did well that they gavo 
heed, a& unto a li^ht shining in a dart place, until the 
day dawned, and tho day-star arose in their hearts." * 

When the ideal of all purity, sdf-sacrifice and love 
stood on earth and said •■' he that hath jtccn me hath seen 
the Father," then tho Day-star did arise in the hearts of 
men, bringing \vith it the dawn of a dearer and universal 
comnmiiion with God. Tliat dawn, after what many 
think the darkest horn* of ni^^lit^ appt;ared a sudden 
and startling brightness ; but to ub who are longing for 
high noon it may seem gradual and slow. Yet the 
divine consciousness of Christ has an exhaustlcss wealth 
of spiritual suggestion, which always re-animates onr 
faith whenever we are brought into vital commnnion 
with him. And it is of this effect of his glorious 
personal life, not of the letter of the gospels, not 
of any dogmatic theology that I speak, when 1 say that 
at hia coming suspicion changed to certainty and aspi- 
ratioti to a soul-felt grasp of God. Christ in hia own 
manifest communion "vvith the Father, and tlvrough the 
convictions he produced of the close and supernatural 
relation of God and man, — ^supernatural because trans- 
cending all phenomenal investigatioua — shed a light on 



* 3 Pot. i. 19. 'Rie apostle refers apparently to tho bpcoucI coming 
of Christ; bat we may verj well apply the worda to ti fuller appre- 
henfiion of the Lord's epiritual wrk. 
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the dim desires of the soul, which brings the final caiise 

of creation cleariy into view, and awoke in human 

nature a spirit, which is nothing less than God's creative 

energy in the evolution of a better world. He awoke 

it bj imparting not wisdom, not morality, not theology, 

but himself to mankind, by dying and entering into our 

life.* For ^Hhe Lord is tlvai Spirit" the spirit of the 

latter day, the spirit of truth, of candour, of reverence 

for fact, the spirit of high principle, self-sacrifice, divine 

communion. And they who are in that spirit, if still 

they seek the finger of God 

*' in world or sun, 
In eagle's wing, or insect's eye," 

seek it not by way of proof that He is, but in com- 
munion with his creative joy, which they realize first of 
all by the sense of His work within their own souls, 
" The Lord is that Spirit ;" and as the might of the sun 
is shown, not by the burning spot he makes in the blue 
of the sky, but by the wide atmosphere of light that 

♦ ffotv Christ wrought this work for manhood, that is, what was the 
particnlar bearing thereon of his ministry, his suffering, his death 
and resurrection, is a question outside the limits of the present snbjecty 
and oar ideas on that question are hest formed gradually in the light 
of practical Christian experience. Teaching on such a subject may 
fairly be regarded as the main duty of the Christian ministry ; but it 
should be for the most part the teaching of the prophet "line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little." 
Thus is it best kept closely associated with a realization of the moral 
needs to which it applies ; and without that association any attempt 
at systematic teaching on such a question too readily results in the 
substitution of opinion for faith, and of sectarian confidence for spi- 
ritual life. 
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fill^, and 1)}' filling expands the world, so be who riglitly 
uses tlie all iH.*rvasivo spiritual light that streamsi from 
Christ better knows the {wwer of the Sun of liighteoiiB- 
ness, tlian he who too much conccntriites his gaze on 
one daazlinw spot in history. The healing, says the 
prophet, is iu his wings, those winga of light that sweep 
the ever w^dening horizon of life. 

Thus men have been feeling ati:er God, that finding 
Him they might know the reason of their own beirfg, 
and in it the final cause of creatiou. And though since 
the da^' of Chriat, Christian opinion and organization 
have often undergone corniption and revolution, yet on 
the whole, whatever that narrow faith which is all but 
universal dou]>t may say, great pntgress has been luade 
in that high quest ; and, though some may scout it as a 
mere parados, I veiily believe that taking heart and 
intelleet and moral life together man is nearer to God 
than ever. Om- highly organized civilization i« very 
probably more liable to some forms of evil, such as 
commercial conspiracies to defraud, and hopelessly de- 
moralized jjauperjsm, than were simpler states of society. 
And on the other hand we feel, more painfully than 
goncrationa to whom the extent of the earth was littlo 
known, the vast expanse of barbarism. But on the 
whole public spirit never had higher aims ; public opinion 
never was ruled by more purely ethical principk's as 
distinguished from the passions of Huperstition ; an<l the 
"enthusiasm of humanity," which is always kindled 
directly or indirectly by a sense of man's sacredneas as 
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the son of God, was never more generally felt than at 
the present day. Above all, sciimce, politics, social life, 
as well as fij)intual revolutions, are working out at Icrngth 
a true catholicity of religion, nccordiun; to wliicli the life 
of God in the soul of man shall be freely reverenced 
and luved, no matter what the in telle ctiial form it may 
take. At any rate the need of such a genuine c^atholieity 
was never more ^videly realized. It presses itstilfnpon 
thousands of ansions hearts, who while they hold their 
religions opinions dear, am galled to agony by the 
liroitatiuns which such opioions »vem to impose on the 
recognition of earneiitness, truth, nnd loyalty of soul 
mdeBS stamjK'd as jjiety by some intellectual creed. 
Meantime morbid developments of Christian dogma, and 
the ineonirruous worldline^sa of Clirirttian orijamzations 
have led to many paradoxical reactions, in which the 
very energy of faith in goodness diives men into the 
forms of intcllotrtuid unbelief. What then? "/j not 
tJte life more than -meaty and t/ie body than raimefU?" 
We cannot indeed pretend to the prerogative of God, 
who alone looketh directly at the heart. But yet we 
can discern through many an intelleohial dir^giiise the 
emotional and moral life which is only posj^ihlt^ by com- 
munion with God ; and whether we can or can not 
reconcile the evident tact with our opinions, wo can at 
least hold fast the fact, while the faith that is the living 
aoul of our opinions forces them to adapt themselves 
to a wider cathoUcity of love. That seems at least 
to be the lesson taught us and the example set by 
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the greatest and best amongst tbe leading spirits of the 
age.* 

Yet let not any one think that this charity, which 
helioveth all thing* and hopcth all things, can ever 
lessen onr own joy in that faitt which knows in whom 
it has helitsveJ, Our higliest idea of manhood, and 
sunily our truest concoption of immortality, is still the 
oontain})lative liut not necessarily inactive life, which, 
being consciously embraced by the love of God, finds 
in the universe an ever expanding revelation of his 
glory. And that life can be ours now only so Jar as 
we enter into the spirit of Christ.f "He that believeth 
on me," saith the Lord, "AafA everlasting life;" and, 
making allowance for ditierences in forms of speech 
and tlioughfc, wa cannot doubt that the essence of that 
belief is possession of the spirit of Christ. Most blessed 
are they who can apprehend in Christ a divinity beyond 
all other hmnan experience, and who without fear of 
idolatry can worship Grod in him. "X«( ns therefore as 
many as heperfectX he tkas mindM; and if in any rettpect 

* Tliat seemR to me to have been fispecinlly tlio attitude suggeated 
Ijy Robcrtsi^nt of Brighton, and A. J. Scott, of Mtmcbester, of whom 
the fcromr by bis Kiiormous jxjslhmnous iofluoncc, and the latter by a 
peculiar perstinal power of iusptration during hia life, germiQUDt in 
many minds since liis death, liovc tlone more than many who in their 
jilfetiino have frrco-ter ruimcfl to BtrcDRlhcn relig^ouB faith dnriog this 
■ eicklj periud of tmnaiticii. 

■f This IK surely the fnndnmentjil nnd aniversal sense of the words, 
" I am lb{3 way, the tratb and the life ; no mail cometb mito the 
Father but by rnc." — John xiv. fi. 

Tile Greek riXiiof does not DeccBsarily invnlre the Tain gluriotm 
umption that seems to lie in ocr English versiQn. Bat to render 
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ye he otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you. NevertlieUss, whereto we have already attained, let 
wa vxdk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing." 
J£ we are lowly reverent, aspiring and devoted, this is 
the real spirit of Christ ; and in it we shall experience 
the truth of the prophetic testimony, " to this man will I 
look, even to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, 
and tremhleth at my word" ** The secret of tke Lord is 
with them that fear him." Surely in words of inspira- 
tion like these there is an endless germinative power to 
fill with spiritual life the widest horizon of knowledge. 
For what is the secret of the Lord but this, that all life 
is a communion with the Heavenly Father, all beauty 
a glimpse of His light, all joy a share in His bliss, all 
struggle and sorrow but a hint of the ineffable burden 
that He bears "in bringing many sons unto glory?" 
He then who has this blessed secret knows why he lives, 
and why creation enspheres his life, and why the whole 
world groans and travails in pain together until now. 
Such an experience when bright and clear is heaven 
begun on earth ; it is a draught from that " river of 
God's pleasures," which some day we shall follow up to 
its source behind the veil. And he with whom is this 
secret of the Lord can look, if with painful longing, 
yet without despair on aU the darkness of the world's 
mystery of sin. For his own experience tells him that 



" completely initiated," which I believe St. Paul to have meant, would 
Beem harsh and pedaDtic, 
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Gfod IS not very far from every one of tis. His own 
commmiion with God he valuesj not as a personal or 
sectarian peculiarity, hut as a token of tho divine 
kinship of all mankind. Indeed herein often lies the 
distinction between genuine religions experience and 
mere sectarian fanatieism. r<ir the one makes us more 
human than before, hrings us do^vn from onr poraonal 
isolation imto the deeper re^on of life, which, though 
beneath tlie surface of con«(*inu8neB8 in many, is never- 
theless we feel a generic attributt^ of man. The other 
shuts U9 up in self or sect, and makes us feel as the 
dctcBtablo Calvinistie aentiraent has it — 

" E garden walled aroiind, 
Chosen and made jweuliar grouzid." 

Nor 19 this all tho distinction. Sccvtanan fanaticism 
will generally be foimd to eye the fiitiuro with gloomy 
fear, sweetened ouly by the fierce joy of personal 
salvation as a brand snatched from a Iniming world. 
But ho who feels most proJbimtUy God'a essential 
nearness to himself, will derive from that a secure and 
sometimes triimiphant confidence that one day God will 
be all in all. The present life we have in God should 
rid us from any slavish deiiendence on the letter of 
Scripture. Therefore we shall not try to guess the 
future of earth and heaven from peddling criticism of 
words, whieli, however divine in sjiiritual suggestion, 
were specially adapted to times when the only avail- 
able forms of Bpeecli and thought were luseparahle from 
utter raisconceptions of the universe. The dawning 
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of GKxl's presence in ourselves, interpreted by the 
general continuity of progress, is the mtrat certain 
prophecy we can have of the final and universal pre- 
valence of life in Him. The feeling that the final cause 
of our own creation is our joy in God and his joy in 
us assures us that the mystery of God can never be 
finished imtil the kingdoms of heaven and earth and 
hell are delivered up to the Father, that He may be 
all in all. 





LECTURE II. 



THE GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS IN HUMANITY. 

** Xettrthefpss lam mntinuaUy mitk thee." — Pa. IxiU. 23. 
" ^ haply th^if miffhi fed after Him, and find Him tkovgh He 4fl 
not/itr/ran every one tf «#." — Acts xrii. 37. 

The phiuae, * (Jod-coaacioufinesa/ awkwardly imitated 
from tlic Qeniian, suiiuJs no doulit hiirahly t<j English 
€ars, and it is as well to confess at once that I am 
about to give to it a wider sonae tliiiu i>erhaps is 
usual. But whetlier I could have used any better words 
to express my meaning I must leave you to judj^e after 
tliut meiuiiu^ is unlblded. I will only by way of anti- 
cipation say thiit it at least exj)resae8 a present actual 
fari of human life. And this much at least we owe to 
the "I'ositive Philosophy," that we are driven more 
than over to seek tlio roots of ix'ligioua conviction 
as well as of scientific knowledge in the undeniaUe 
realities of GX)x;rieuee. BesideSi I have said * in 
humanity' rather than *in man,' because I do not 
mean an occasional or even a ircijuent phenomenon of 
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experience, but a constituent element in human nature, 
a faculty so irrepressible and universal, that if it be 
blocked in one direction it aliuost invariably re-appears 
in another; an instinct so deep that even where it 
does not appear in the articulate consciousness of tihe 
individual, it broods in an impersonal form round the 
bases of the life of his race. For every single member of a 
tribe or nation may be wholly without any perception 
of personal communion with a living eternal Spirit, 
while yet in the ideal aspirations, or, if you will, in the 
superstitious habits which move or control the commu- 
nity there may be significant indications of that element 
in humanity which is the subject of our thoughts. 

If I read aright the signs of the times, the interpre- 
tation to be given to this element in human nature 
is likely to become more and more the one religions 
question ; and will perhaps be felt to carry within itself 
the decision of all others worth contending about. 
And farther one may venture to say that if only 
earnest appreciative attention can be secured to the 
thing itself, the mere name that shall be given to it is 
at most a secondary question, and by no means so vital 
as some appear to think. For men otherwise lost in 
doubt, may still be candid, still be faithful to what they 
feel to be the noblest instincts of their nature. And if 
so, I maintain they may be practically obeying the 
God-consciousness within them, even though through 
intellectual error they may call it by another name. 
Let a man realize with awe the vastness of creation 
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and the depth of life ; let him realize the suijorscnsnoua 
aignificance of tlie perceptions of eouscienctjj and own 
the power of its imperial voiee ; let him measure self 
against the nnivei-se, and feel that wliilc his place is 
that of a sacrifice to higher ends yet in the consciotu 
act of sacrifice he is greater than all the injiterial 
world — why then we must at least own that he is loyal 
to his high vocation as a man. lint if he should 
Bay 'I know, I feel all this, yet what you call God 
I call, aliis ! I know not what, — shall we llieu ciy 
Anathema I atheist ! fool ? Nay rather, surely Maran- 
atha ! the Lord is at hand, — thou art not far from the 
kingdom of Grod. 

1 am too well aware of the anxieties felt by many 
miudg at the present time to doubt for a moment 
that the words already uttered may suggest or re- 
waken more questiona than wo can hope to solve. 
But the moi*t important of such questions I think I 
can catch, though the lips of the questioners are silent, 
* Tell us more plainly what you mean,' says one j * have 
we all this Uod-conaciousneas, as you call it, whether 
we believe in God or nut?' * Of what use then is the 
Bible,' asks another; *or what is the relation of this 
facultj' to revelation ?' * Kay rather,* asks a third, 
'how can the existence of such an element in man 
bo harmonized with the theories of man's physical 
origin which aeieutific men begin to regard as already 
proved?' 'After all,' says u fourth more practical, 
*what is it worth, thia God-consciousness in man? 
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Can it gii^e us the strength to live or die ?' To such 
questions as these I hope to give at least some hint of 
answer ; and to deal with some of them more fully in 
the following lectures. Meanwhile I will endeavour 
first to explain more clearly the meaning I associate 
with this phrase, the ' God-consciousness in humanity.' 
Then afterwards I will venture to offer certain sugges- 
tions as to the probable history of this faculty. And 
witliout endorsing any scientific theories yet in dispute, 
I trust these suggestions may be found consistent with 
any possible theory about the physical origin of man. 
Finally, I should like to say something on the practical 
bearings of the question, that is on the moral and 
spiritual value of the God-consciousness in humanity. 

I. 

Although the phrase which describes our subject is 
undeniably an awkward one, yet after all it carries its 
meaning on its front. It expresses a mingling of God 
with our personal life. It is iu fact a short and em- 
phatic way of putting St. Paul's words "m Him we 
live, and Tnove, and have our heing.''^ No doubt the 
phrase in its German original means properly a con- 
sciousness of God. But I prefer the other and more 
awkward rendering, because it is more opai to the 
wider meaning which I am desirous of associating with 
it. ^ Consciousness of God ' would express both more 
and less than I wish to convey — intensively more, 
extensively less. I do not say that every man is 
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directly conscious of auch ideas as may be suggested 
to our minds by the name of God, or hy the phrase 
txirriiiumion with God. The position I take h this. I 
iind fortain tlemcnts iu my owq deepest life, elementii 
which experience, nay, which my gen&iic coiiscionsness 
iteelf assures me are common to all mankind, and which 
■when tlosely esiiininod aeera iA) ine necessarily to involve 
trod and my moral relationship to Him. I may of 
oQurae be pointed to individual men here and there to 
whmn these elements however closely examined do not 
seem to involve Clod. But then I do not fcol driven to 
seek, undiaritable reasons for this. Be it so, 1 woiild 
Hay, yet these men have what we call the God-conscions- 
ness nevertheless; and if I can induce them to give 
more heed to theso divine elements in consciousness, 
even though they may never in this life put the same 
interjjretation upon them that I do, I shall not have 
spoken in vain. 

Before wc go any farther it may be necessary to say 
a few words in explauatlon of a |)erha]j3 unusual phrase 
which I have just used, and whicli has 1 venture to think 
an .imjxirtant bearing upon our present enquiry. T rofcr 
to the term </e7iei-lc as distinguished from mdivubtal 
uousciousness. By this I mean the consciousness which 
vpo instinctively take for granted that we share with the 
whole of oui* race, as contrasted "with what wo feel to 
be ])ersonal pecnliarities of ourselves or of a limited 
number. However the propriety of the term may be 
disputed, some snch distinction certainly exists ; whether 
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wholly the growth of experience or not, I shall not care 
to dispute. There are certainly some things which you 
readily believe to be characteristic only of yourselves 
and a few more. There are others which you cannot 
help feeling confident you share with the whole race. 
For example, there may be some one amongst yon with 
such a genius for calculation, that the moment a com- 
plicated arithmetical problem is put before him, he has 
what seems an instinctive perception of the result. 
This he will know of course to be peculiar to himself. 
But if you were to tell him of a race of men who could 
not distinguish between one and two, or two and three, 
and who never thought of counting their cows, or pigs 
or canoes, he would probably reply, you are not telling 
me of men but of monkeys ; I will believe in no such 
race ; for the tendency to numeration is an essential 
element in humanity. Such a man would be speaking 
out of his generic consciousness ; and if I say that he 
would be perfectly right, I do not mean that he would 
be justified in denying that there ever were anthropo- 
morphous creatures who could not count ; but only that 
such a deficiency would put them outside of the properly 
human kind. Man, however he came to be constituted 
as at present, has certainly a notion of a generic inner 
nature, as well as a power of recognizing the generic 
outward form ; and a race of creatm-es who could not 
count three would no more be men than a race of 
creatures with hairy bodies and prehensile feet and tails. 
Similarly, a man who is conscious of such delight in the 
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pursuit of truth that he prefers abBtract speculation to 
monej-making, knows wdl enouc^h tliat in this rt^spect 
ho is io a minority. But il' he wore told of a tribe who 
could watoh a thiuulerstorm or an eeJipse -without a trace 
of wonder or imaginative awe, he would probahly be 
incredulous; at least his trenerie uiinsL-Iousness wonld 
suggest that such a form of human nature was in the 
hiiffhest decree unlikely. Still farther if ho were told 
of beings in the shape of men who cared nothing at 
all about the reason why; w}io could see a wjitch or a 
meehanical toy for the tirat time, and neither Jbrm nor 
try to form any theory whatever about the cause of its 
movementaj his generic consciousness would urge him 
to siL*i[)eet unfairness in the aeeouut, or if not, to insist 
that whether through imperfect development, or hecaiT8e 
of degnulatiun, such creatures were helow the level of 
humanity. These observations will show that the idea 
of a generic consciousness is not to he tjiken in too 
extended a significance. A&siuuiugfor a moment, what 
many of high authority hold to be most probaljle, tJiat 
man has gradually risen through lower grades to be 
what he is now, then this generic consciousness may 
include many [ire-hist^ric ranes, but by no means neces- 
sarily all. By humanity we mean 

"MeaoQT brothers, men the worlters, eyer learning aomethingnew,'' 

— ^not any creature hovering beti^een apo imd mau. I 
confess I do not fear the alarming inf'ertmees which some 
huppoHe to be involved in the gradual instead of sudden 
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creation of mankind. However it came to be, this 
ireneric consciousness for which I contend is now an 
actual fact. And it associates with the idea of humanity 
a spiritual nature, which remains the same whatever may 
have been the means which Grod has used for calling it 
forth. Nay we may conceive that should this theory 
be ultimately established, it may even relieve us of 
the pressure of some difficulties. For as our generic 
consciousness does not feel bound to gather all possible 
pre-historic races into its embrace, so its confidence need, 
not necessarily be shaken by isolated instances of ap- 
parent exception at the present day. If for instance a 
Bushman, or an Andaman Islander, or an Australian 
Savage be — -though I do not acknowledge that these 
races are — ^in any respect outside its range, all we can 
say is that such races must have stopped short of, or 
fallen below the generic inner idea of humanity. It is 
as an essential element in this generic inner idea of 
humanity that I am anxious to look at the Grod- 
consciousness now. 

In the book of Job, Elihu, in the heat of a vehement 
re-action against what he thinks the ignoble tone of the 
other speakers, exclaims " hut there is a spirit in many 
and the inspiration of the Almighty hath given them, 
understanding," This is plainly an utterance of his 
generic consciousness. And we all know moments of 
sacred passion when our souls hear ringing in his words 
the key-note of the highest human life. Now what does 
such an utterance mean to us when it affects us so? 
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Surely we do not interprot it then as a philusopLIcal or 
iii('t;ipljy8ioaI [iroposition aLout the i^'latiuns uflKKly aiid 
soul. Wc love it ratlxer Iieoaitse it gives articulate ex- 
pression to an experience which is very dear to ns. 
"There ia a spirit iu man" means simply then, there ia 
somethnig in iis deeper than self or sense. And the 
** inspiration of the Ahnighty" expresses our feeling of 
direct dependence for this inner life on "that which 
made the world so fair." "There is a spirit in man ;" 
wo are not wholly the slaves of pleasures and of pains, of 
mercenaiy rjain or loss ; there is a keen tmutterable joy 
in the pursuit of truth for itti own sake, in solf-sacrifieing 
love, in longing contemplations of the mystery of life. 
In snch moments the God-consciousness speaks out. It 
is the deep and fiery energy of a, divine impulse breaking 
through the cold hard snrface of our sell-containment; 
it is our oneness with the suhsbiuce of the world 
re-acting agains^t the sujierKcial intensity of onr 
indi\'idual isolation. When, in a time of perplexity 
and temptation, you say 'i will do the right thing, 
then let come on what may,* what is the secret of 
the strange stern joy yon feel? When, in painful 
doubt, you say to timid teachers ' don't talk of safety 
and prudence, tell us only the truth,' what is the inspi- 
ration of your strong desire ? When you have for once, 
in secret and mipraij^ed, made an unreserved sacrifice of 
yourself for a cause that touched your hearts, what was 
the halm that dropped into your soul, and made a holier 
peace than you bad ever known ? I am persuaded that 
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were it not incongruous eveii to think of self-scrutiny 
in such exalted moments, you would feel that the secret 
of this spiritual glory was a sense of oneness with an 
order grander than material laws, with an all-pervading 
life in which for ever aU is well, with an all-embracing 
love, to be at one with which is your heart's final joy. 

I know very well the claims or hopes of physiological 
research to show for every spiritual emotion a vibration 
in the brain. I know how laws of association with 
lower pleasures are invoked to account for strains of 
thought which seem rather an echo of the harps of 
heaven. Nor can I, like a jealous landed proprietor, 
build out by walls of prejudice obtrusive fact, then 
take my pleasure in my narrow garden as though such 
things were not. I am content with a conviction which 
is as impregnable as a mathematical axiom, that however 
accurately or exhaustively science may display the 
accompanying conditions, or material phenomena of 
thought, it never can produce a feeling of conscioua 
identity with nerve vibrations ; it never can effect such 
a realization to self of an existence terminable inwards 
by the anatomy of the brain, as would alone avail to 
disturb the God-consciousness in man. After all, brain 
is only a phenomenon, or collection of phenomena ; and 
however completely a correspondence could be shown 
between its variations and variations of another kind in 
the phenomena of consciousness, the two things com- 
pared are to every sense or perception we possess so 
entirely different, that their ultimate unity mMt be 
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them both, "^itv; lihysioal sciont* does not utt'wt to 
deal with substjnico. But so far as its saibtlo au!ily&is, 
its revelations oi' infinity in jux atom, its geneniliza- 
tions concerning force give any Lint, it is certainly 
adverse to the ^jross materialism which really identifies 
vuittrial fhmoniemt, ^vith substance. It* the epithet 
'material' means anything, it ought to signify every- 
thing- that appesils to the bodily senses. And if that bo 
so scif^nce kIlo^vs nothing material except forms of force, 
or if you will, forces. That is, it follows up idl material 
phenomena to a kind of border land, beyond which it 
loses them in a certainly immaterial mystery. No one 
then under any eoncuivable condition of science could 
be entitled to say * brain tissue is the substance of 
which our consciouanoss is the mere phenomenon.* It 
will always be open io reply that we recognise brain 
euer<ry as a form of force, so far as observatioti gots 
inextricably aswociated with the definite fonns assiuned 
by consciousness. All the admission amounts to is this, 
that brain seems to be a condition necessary to the 
limitation or definition of that portion of universal sub- 
stance which takes form in huxuan personal life; but 
whether that condition be initial and tempuriiry, or 
permanent and essential, there is onthismmle of cn<[uiry 
no evidence to show. But to supjpose that science tends 
to prove brain only substantial and mind an * eidolon,' 
18 a delusion which it would be most unjust to charge 
ou the greatest and most oncompromisiDg physicists of 
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the day. They know nothing of substance and care to 
know nothing, saye only in some moments of wistfdl 
reverie when "what they seem" would so fain "behold 
what is, and no man understands." And in such 
moments I maintain that men are nearer to the 
substance of the universe than in any scientific gene- 
ralization. It is the God-consciousness that enthrones 
us above a visionary world. 

I believe that this divine element in us appears some- 
times as pure reason, sometimes as spiritual imagination, 
sometimes as conscience, thus presenting a triime mani- 
festation of the one God-consciousness in man. I need 
not stop to discuss the question of pure reason as 
between one school of philosophy and another. Even 
granting that every universal judgment which we form, 
and every supersensuous aspiration which we breathe is 
the issue of experience, still experience requires two 
factors, the subject and the object ; and the forms which 
experience takes in consciousness must owe something 
to each of these. Let it be granted for instance that 
the imiversal judgment, " things which are equal to the 
same are equal to one another," is not merely suggested 
but learned by experience. Still, the fact that experience 
takes this form is due to a certain susceptibiKty in the 
nature which is educated up to that point by experience. 
And this susceptibility has a right to consideration just 
as much as the phenomena which influence and educate 
it. For the purpose of our present argument then, I 
am content that the pure reason should take the lowest 
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form tliat can well he asBignetl to it. For i( tliere is in 
our personal life ft susceptibility wliieli luidcr impressions 
i'l'om the eirtenial worlii is led inevitably and universally 
to certain jud^nunta which we cannot coneeivahly re- 
verse, wn fihotdd be disloynl to the order of the univerae 
if we did not hold thiit these judi^nents involved 
an ultiinatb trutli. I hold tJicu that there are some 
dceply-sen.t*!d convictions or impressions— call them 
intuitions, call them conclusions or what yoxi mhU, — such 
as no science which deals with appearances cum pcissihly 
overthrow. Pure reason insists iJiat ap]ie:iranees or 
phenomena always imply substance; it suggests that 
nitimately all substance is one, and thus sots us groping 
towards God. Pure reason insist.s on cause, and so step 
by step leads us Ijack towards God. It joins cause to 
force, and force to living will, and so draws us up to 
God, So long as men keep within the limits of the 
practical understanding which is content with calculating 
the chanc-eti of phenomenal succession and acting ucc-onl- 
ingly, there is nothing to open the inward vista which 
looks to the iniinite. But no sooner do we realize the 
impulse to distinguish what seems from what u, what 
moves from what is moved, than a duor is opi.'ncd in 
heaven, and we hear a voice saying, " oomo up hither." 
Yet we do not in fact ascend thither imlcsa reason is 
winged by spiritual imagination. By this phrase I mean 
of ooiu-se not the more or less sensuous faculty which 
builds out of the ruins of memory an ideal outward 
world, but rather tiie sarae energy of the soul, which 
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engenders the longing after a final cause, the con- 
templative gaze which dotes upon the Tision of life, 
until its depths open up and its inward meaning 
dawns. The spiritual imagination, aroused bj per- 
ceptions of congruity and beauty as real and far more 
searching than the sight of the eyes, roams through 
the universe seeking some object of supreme adoration, — 
an object apart from which, existence seems not an 
enigma only, but a contradiction to every demand of 
reason, to every longing of the heart and every convic- 
tion of the conscience. The spiritual imagination may 
be poetic, mystic, vague, even visionary, but it is no 
liar; and its unconquerable feeling that the life of 
humanity cannot be alone in the universe commends 
itself after all to the most dispassionate judgment. 

Of the conscience we have in effect already spoken. 
I only desire now to add that in its sense of a supreme 
eternal authority as the ultimate sanction of right it is 
the moat commonly realized aspect of the God-conscious- 
ness in man. Whatever theory is held of the moral 
standard, whether it is supposed to make its appeal to a 
special intuitive perception, or is regarded as the product 
of utilitarian experience and transferred associations, 
the sanction which binds us to obey is a wholly distinct 
question ; and no satisfactory account can be given of 
this, which does not in one form or another involve, 
what we may call the common sense view, ' I must, I 
ought, because God wills it.* Say that a man is bound 
to live in harmony with the order of the universe, 
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say that he is bound to coiitribate his part to the com- 
mon goo(]. I (li> not deny that he may leel tlic force of 
this witiont ever asking the n^nson why. JJnt it is not 
the less true thiit in thia fueling tlio righteous and loving 
Life which embraces all things manifests itself in him 
tliongli ho may not know it. And in this obsonre 
inarticulate sense of indefeaflihle obligation I recognize 
the God- consciousness of humanity. 

Once more I repeat that the possession of this divine 
sense does not necessarily bring any man consciously into 
personal communion with God. But it does tend to 
this J it does come very near to it. "/^iz-rfcrf thee 
tfioiiffk thou hast not known me" is a prophetic word 
applicable to more than Cyrus, and in a deeper sense 
than the prophet's immediate meaning. Many a man, 
who in early life has given littlo attention to religions 
tliought, feels in after times of deep spiritual exyterience 
that God has been with him aud in him all hia days. 
WTiile thereJbre 1 carmot maintain that the God- 
conseiousnesa always involves a realization of communion 
with a living Person, I contend that it does beai* ont the 
words of ^ft. Paul, " Ho is not far from every one of us ;'* 
it docs lead up to God; it does give everlasting meaning 
to tliG revelation in Jeaua Christ; and when realised as 
belonging to the generic consciousness of mankind, it 
docs give an undying interest and eignific:ince to all 
religious history. Of one thing at least wo may be 
confident; it will for ever forbid Atheism as the fmality 
of human thought. As the soul's longing for u final cause 
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still utters its sigh wben apparently crushed out by the 
dead weight of materialism, so the God-consciousness in 
general even where to the intellect there is no God, wakes 
airesh in cravings for reliodon such as followed the com- 
pletion of the Positive Philosophy. Nor was Comte so 
inconsistent as many suppose, however melancholy the 
fantastic development of his positive religion may have 
been. For if Positivism means taking facts as they stand, 
it was impossible in the science of hiunanity to ignore 
the feelings and affections which generate religion. An 
essential condition of our highest life is some supreme 
loyalty, for which Humanity has been offered as the 
object, but which that is neither spiritually deBnite nor 
morally exalted enough to command. It lacks the 
majesty of eternity ; it has no tenderness like the name 
of Our Father ; it is too evidently a laboured abstrac- 
tion to excite the passion of worship. But if a man 
shoidd say I worship the universe, — the All in All, — I 
should be bold to say, sir, you worship God, though you 
call Him by another name, and approach Him from 
another aspect. For a man cannot worship a thing 
however big ; and the moment he talks of a harmony 
order and beauty that touch his heart, he shows a sense 
of a hidden life, which I welcome as a sign that the God- 
consciousness is awake within him. Should mankind 
then be driven in a momentary maze into intellectual 
atheism, what would they do with this obstinate irre- 
pressible faculty, the religious nature, which we sum up 
as the God-consciousness? Its. beginning and end 
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would be theoretically cut off, its origin and inspiration 
gone, but still it would nut, could not die. 1 have seen 
a 8o-eiilIc'd iiir-plant cliu^^inj^ to a little bit of wood 
suspended by a string;. But even this has fibres wliieU 
grasp tlie wood, and pores -which drink in the moifttttre 
ai]d ^ases of the air. And uu freak of nature, no 
mira<^[e indeed, uiileas the creatiou of sometliin^ out of 
nothing, conid rival the harsh discontinuity with the 
reality uf things which, would be presented by a God- 
oonsfiuusuetis without a Cjod. It would be a universal 
as]iiratiun without an aim, a restless mystic tendency 
without any conceivable adequate impulse, a Ho inherent 
in the generic consciousmesa of man, a timdamental 
dis(ri)rd ia the hiirheat resultri of creiitjon. Surely mute 
inanimate law, which necessarily carries within itself 
only the germs of action congruous witH itself, conld 
never produce so cruel an issue as this. Such a law 
would keep all things within tlm symmotrj' of nature, and 
not a thought of man could have wandered beyond. 
Under such a law there could have been no dream of 
God to bum its creatures with vain desire, and make 
the ti'idk abhorrent to their noblest aftections. No ; if 
living h)ve is not creations final law, there is somctliing 
in the constitution of the iiniverse which looks like 
malice. The God-conscioasness in humanity ineWtably 
involves either religion or sujM'rstition ; the world is 
ruled (lithcr by God or Devil ; and no one who foela 
iJuil issue will hesitate about his choice. 
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The qnestion then naturally arises, what is the relation 
of all this to the Bible and the Christian reTelation? 
"You tell us," it may be said, "of a voice in evCTy 
man throughout the race speaking of God ; what tiien 
was the use of the voices of Sinai, or of the utterances 
of prophets and apostles ? We read in the Scriptures 
that man fell from a state of happy innocence and 
utterly died to God. Did he not at the same time lose hia 
God-consciousness and all heavenly io^iration unless by 
special grace?" Others again from a different point of 
view may ask, "supposing the theory of the natural 
ori<nn as distinmiished from the instantaneous creation 
of man to be established, as some who are best able to 
judge think it will be, if it is not established already, 
how will your opinions consist with this ?" I shall give 
my answer to both sets of enquiries in the form of a 
hint — I can scarcely call it a sketch — of the probable 
history of the God-consciousness in man. We have 
already seen iihe fundamental impossibility that scientific 
invest! crations of material phenomena can affect tbe 
substantial nature of present spiritual facts. But di»- 
coveries as to the history of the material world do affect 
the process by which those spiritual facts have come to 
be what they are. Whether God made man out of 
an anthropomorphous ape, or made him directly out gS 
inorganic dust, either way He made him a man ; and 
the decision of the qnestion cannot alter the meaning of 
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the word ; bat it must nec&ssarily alter our opinions 
iibont the history of the spiritual consciousness which is 
an essential elemeut in that meauintr. And here I take 
leave to protest against the senseless use which is some- 
times made of* the solemn truism — 'religion is one thing, 
science another.' If it be meant that they approach 
the t^ntral Truth from dillerent -sidesj and that the 
one mode of access leads more deeply into the heart of 
it thtm the other ; or in other words, ii' it he meant that 
science deals with phenomena of one kind, and religion 
witii phf'nomeaa of another, hut phenomena mut-li more 
significantly sn^arostive of ultimate substance, that is 
all very well. But when as is sometimes the caae this 
fonnula is used to juatify the holding of two directly 
contrary sets of opinions on the same subjects, one can 
hartlly retrain from characterizing it a3 a snbterftige of 
sjiiritual cowardice. It is perfectly consistent to aay 
* my heart holds to the living God as tho subst-ance of 
all tbingSj a taitb no scientiHc theory can touch.' But 
it is not consistent, and but for the eflect of custom 
would be felt to bo sheer self-stultification for an 
accomplished geologist solemnly to declare as a fact 
xhat ""^ God spake all these words, sai/ifi^f . . . in ab; 
days t/ie LoHD made heaven and earthy the sea attd all that 
in them is^ and rested the seventh day.'* In regard to 
many religious opinions it is not true that religion is 
one thing and science another. Thoy ropreaent simply 
opjwsite judgments on the same facta in the same aspect 
of them, that is, their historical reality ; and therefore 
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one or the other must be false. Of course scientific 
theories are often formed very rashly and are often 
superseded. But that some theories totally incon- 
sistent ^vith old religious opinions are finally established, 
only stolidity, or a faith desperate through ignorance 
of its own immortal essence, can possibly deny. And 
surely it is intolerable to go on any longer holding our 
religious faith as though on sufferance of imperfect 
knowledge, — miserable to hold our groimd like tenants 
along the line of an unfinished railway, who hope against 
hope that bankruptcy of the company or some diversion 
may occur to save their old habitations. It is necessary 
not merely to yield a grudging admission to such new 
facts as are thrust upon our attention, but also if possible 
once for all to take some view of the spiritual nature 
which shall be entirely independent of all contingencies 
of future opinion, because it can afford scope for them 
all. I have tried to keep this object before me in the 
remarks made hitherto ; and at this point I am particu- 
larly anxious it should be understood that I do not 
undertake — 'it is no part of my duty — to recommend 
this or that scientific speculation which may yet be 
in dispute, but to show that the view of the God- 
consciousness which I have urged gives ample room 
for all. 

In attempting to give any hint as to the probable 
history of the God-conscionsness in humanity, we grant 
at once that the Bible does not yield us the means of 
observing its earliest manifestations. For whatever 
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frac^ientary reminiscences of prehistoric Hebrew origins 

scliolars raaj think tbfj otin disinter ir«m the eiu'ly 
chapters of Genesis, it ia Uijelesa in the present stjite of 
arcliaiologitial research to contend for the historical 
character of the narrative in wliich they are imbedded. 
Such reiniuiri(,:eru'es have tlieir viJue ; biit as for the 
primeral bcginninj^s of human histoiy, they leave these 
in utter impenetrable darkness. On the other hand, the 
farther prehiatoricai-chiBolo^' advances, the more remote 
does the tirst appearance of man upon the earth apjiear 
to be; while at the same time indications miilli[>ly 
which, suggest that only by slow degrees did he assume 
mentally and spiritually the fall proportions of hmiianity. 
As to the mode of his creation we biivo no need here to 
decide. It is atirticient if we exhibit a theory of liis 
spiritual nature consistent with acknowledged facts, and 
dependent on no contingencies of any controversy that 
may yet be undecided." We oidy assume that the his- 
tory is an iueouceivably lung one, and that Its first 
indications snggesting a very low condition appear to 
many to imply a previous progress fri)m a condition 
lower still. But God's jaurposes enucerniug mankind 
were from the very beginning m;irked in thji bodily 
form he gave them — a form which by whatever process 
it was originated was equally the work of God — a form 
which in itself was a prophecy that a. spiritual kingdom 
of God was at hand. The signs of mental Bupremacy 
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over the woiid would soon be manifest. Little by little, 
we may suppose, the mind of man rose to a self-cdn- 
sciouaness clearly separable from merely animal instincts. 
And when once he could so far stand distinct from and 
over against nature as to feel wonder, the life of con- 
templation was begun, and at least the germ of the Qx)d- 
consciouaness was formed. For the sense of wonder 
involves the realization of a disturbed unity which the 
soul stnig^es to restore. And here we have the begin- 
ning both of science and religion, which like highly 
differentiated organs in the mature animal, may very 
well have been indistinguishable in their germs. The 
sense of wonder too is closely akin to that of awe, and 
easily suggests some Unknown Power which from the 
vast beyond breaks through the limits of vision and 
manifests itself in the marvellous object of contempla- 
tion. But it is the distinct consciousness, involved in 
wonder, of self as separate from and set over against 
Nature, on which I would most insist. This would sug- 
gest the possibility of overcoming natural forces by 
skill, as for instance of conquering the wolf by the stone 
hatchet, or the elephant hj the pitfall; while, on the 
other hand, it would beget a tenderer feeling towards 
human kind, exhibited first of all towards members o£ 
the same horde or clan, but leading on towards the 
recognition of a mystic sacredness in man. In all this 
there was assuredly the teaching of God, " the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty," although a si)iritual conception, 
nay the very notion of Hia being might yet be unformed. 
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But the sharper grew the contrast between Man and 

Nature, the more wonid wonder nndl reflection l"«f 
awakened by the sunset and tJie dawn, by the waodhind 
vista and the deep abjaa, above all, perhaps, by the> 
thunderstorm, the enHhcjuake or the eclipse- Thus, it 
may ho, was engendered the first tendency to worehip. 
For if" it is tnie that tlie highest civilization is the result 
of long fermentation amongst inferior elements often 
ntterly unlike itself, there can be little difficulty in 
recognizing, what many phenomena among barbarous 
religions would suggest, that the noblest sentiment-s of 
love and reverence for an Almighty Father are connected 
in a direct line of ascent with the dread felt by the savage 
of the Power that can withhold the sunlight or shake 
the solid ground. Probably the first signs of conscience 
would be shown in loyalty to the interests of the village 
or the tribe. But as the sense of an Unseen Power grew 
more and more upon the soul, an association would he 
gradually realized between the voic*; of conscience and 
the authority of the gods. Then as wonder at the 
greatness of nature deepened into reverence and awe, 
breaking sometimes into love, and sometimes into dread, 
the heart would long for some word from the unseen; 
and if we say that the spiritual imagination supplied 
this want, let it not be supposed for a moment that tliis 
implies the mireality oi' all divine communications wilh 
the soul of man. On the contrar}', according to the 
view taken now, that craving for a word from the 
nnaeen was itself a divine suggestion, and the meeting 
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of that want through the avenue of the spiritual imagina- 
tion wa-s just a mingling of divine inspirations and 
human thoughts, capable of all modifications of degree 
up to the visions of an Isaiah or a Paul. 

The danger of misconception here arises from the 
strange but inveterate tendency to suppose that divine 
action is necessarily sudden, complete, and incapable of 
progress through various degrees of perfection. When 
geology first became a science many seemed to think 
that it necessarily ignored, or rather denied the agency 
of a Creator, For if God did not make the universe in 
six days, and each main division of it in a second of 
time, they could not conceive that God made it at all. 
So when it began to be maintained that species are the 
result of gradually accumulating modifications of struc- 
ture, inherited by successive generations, many seemed 
to impersonate Development as a sort of huge ugly 
idol which was set up as a rival to the Creator. They 
could not conceive that it was really God who made an 
elephant, unless he did it in one particular way, that is, 
unless he gathered a heap of inorganic dust together 
and commanded it instantly to become a living animal. 
If the theory of the process be changed, and instead of 
springing instantly out of inorganic dust, the elephant 
is supposed to be the result of successive modifications 
according to an ascertainable law, then to such minds 
as these it seems that divine energy is entirely eliminated 
from the process, and creation explained without God, 
Yet a little reflection would show that it is jxist as easy 
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to conceive of God working nfradiiaUy as snddenly : and 
a liitlii more ref!f!c:tion would show tliat nu tlieory which 
(xmchos tlio [jrocHss Irajillrs any opinion ono way or the 
otlicr as to the original energy by which the process is 
worked out.* 

So \n\\\ regard t*> the <Tro\vth of the God-consciousneftt 
in man ; let no one think for a moment that if we believe 
its origin, like all other origins, to be lost in mystery, 
and its progress to have been gradual, that we therefor© 
empty it of ins])iratinn. Not one step in the whole 
pn.K't'ss can be rationally aeconnted for apart from 
the inspiration of the Almighty^, least of all the deep 
instinctive association of conscience with the voice of 
Gixl. Bui I am assuming that inspiration all through, 
and only pointing out the steps by which it may be 
concejvod as aJvancinfr. 

There is nothing unnatural or arbitrary in the sup- 
jiosition that the God-consciousness might be developed 
mueh more rapidly in some races tUnu in otiiers. The 
extent to which it did so is not a matter of faitli, bat 
simply of historical enquiry. But there can hardly be 
any dispute tliat amongst the Jews its pre-eiuiuence 
became the distinifuishiujr characteristic of their national 
life. And accordingly to deny an imiisnal degr<,'e of 
inspiration in their case would be as absiu'd as to 
suppose th:it tbe Gud-cousciousness was awakened in 
man without any inspiration at alL Farther^ thai 
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extraordinary inspiration may affect the ordinary relationft 
betwepii human volition and surrounding" pheuoraena 
tA an idoa not nedossarily opposed, so far as I am aware, 
to any establifth&t conchtsions in philosophy or scicnoe. 
BelieWug as I do that the only ultimate force is the 
energy of God, and that this is the energy of a free and 
loving WiUj I have no sjtnpathy with any tendency to 
impose the limit of experience on poasibiJity, or to say 
that no evidence can prove a miracle. That such a 
thing is on merely natural grounds, that is, from 
observations on the regularity of nature, highly inipro- 
bable^ I fully admit; that it requires uncommonly 
strong evidence to prove it I allow ; and I conjecture 
farther that even where proved, it woidd be found, if 
wc could know all about it, to be simply the super- 
session of a lower order by a higher. The issue is that 
the reality or nou-reahty of miraculous occurrences is 
not necessarily a matter of religious faith ; but that it i* 
nocC'Saarily a question of historical evidence in wliich 
testimony should be scrutinized with unusual care; 
while the moral and spiritual interests of mankind, 
and the Gudward direction of the highest progress 
shotdd have diie weight in determining tlie degree of 
possibility or probability tiiat some euch extraoi-dinaiy 
manifestations of power might mark great eras in 
universal lustory. Looking in such a frame of mind 
at the narratives which describe the growth of the 
God -consciousness amongst the Jews, we should be 
disposed to say that as regards the Old Testament we 
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have really ao lastoricai evidence to go upon, at least 
none snflident to maintam liy its own force tlie 
fitupendons and sometimes apparentlj' gratuitouR niira- 
cles it eaeliriues. And thoreibro tbe amount of belief 
wlu(^ men accord to those miracles will be found to 
depend simply on the extent to which they think them 
to have been necessaiy for the reli^ons education of 
mankind. For myself 1 do not believe that tlie literal 
truth of Old Testament miracles can be maintained on 
this ground alone. The history is most BH^gestive and 
impressive. It shows many tokens of a special inspira- 
tion in the Israelitirih race and its vrriters. Its preser- 
vation is a rich blessing to the world ; yet that blessing 
consists not in any literally accurate preservation of 
the cxtcrnid history of tlie Jews, hut much more in 
the helps it gives to the imagination in realizing the 
impulses of their inner life. Tliat (Jod revealed Him- 
self in \-isions, I do not at all doubt; but in producing 
thnm the Divine Spirit wrought through the nerves 
and brain of the excited seer. Tliat miracles may have 
been wrought in those early days I have no wish to 
deny ; but the ov-idence for individual instances bns not 
come down to us in a form which will bear historical 
criticism. All that remains and mnst always remain 
perfectly certain is tliis, that the Jewish race became 
the natural and inevitable line of the highest develop- 
ment of rhp God-consciousness in man, which in this 
pre-eminent line reached in Christ a critical culmination 
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such as introduced a wholly new era, and almost a new 
species of man. 

On reaching the ministry of Christ I contend that 
we enter at once into the light of historical evidence. 
I do not indeed suppose for a moment that the Grospel 
narratives are perfectly and uniformly accurate. But 
the variety and congruity of the evidence connecting 
them with the living testimony of Apostles are to my 
mind so resistless, and the idea of falsehood on their 
part is to me so impossible, that as a matter of historical 
opinion I am compelled to regard the narrative, miracles 
included, as substantially true. On the other hand it 
seems not unworthy of the Most High that the stupen- 
dous energy of a spiritual life, which so dominated the 
future of the world, should be associated with a command 
of nature such as set before the wondering eyes of 
simple men the most expressive symbols of saving grace. 
At the same time a judgment on historical evidence 
cannot be regarded as a matter of religious faith. I 
know it may be urged that spiritual sympathies neces- 
cessarily affect our judgment of evidence ; but if it ia 
meant that the historical evidence for Christian miracles 
leaves no room for difference of opinion except what is 
occasioned by varieties of spiritual sympathy, candour 
as to my own feeling compels me to demur. Still 
farther, if it is meant that historical disbelief of the 
Christian miracles necessarily imphes an unchristian 
heart, there are facts to the contrary so patent and 
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nndemable, that he who can ignore them wotddj if 
born a Jew at the ChristiaTi era, have refused to believe 
tho rosurroction of Christ thon<rh lio hinl scon it with 
his ovni oycs. 

To me, while I hold faat to the hiatarical facts, these 
ai*e hut tho "Hcah and blood'* to which our Heavculy 
Father has " linked a truth di\ine." The appearance 
of JesuB on the field of history may he regarded as a 
oriBis of universal progress greater than tho birth Into the 
world of the firet creature that conld be called a man. 
So far St. Paul's parallel and contrast between Adam 
and Christ woxdd ho tenable on any theory. For a new 
race was bom in Christ ; the divine humanity to which 
God is not Object only but Subject* Up to Christ's 
.day the GoJ-conacionsnesa had availed mainly to give 
fBignificanee to the tokens of Crod's being which were 
more objectively than subjectively regarded, wliether 
aeon in vision or in outward events. liut tho one pre- 
eminently distinctive characteristic of tlio Lord Jcsua 
is hia intt-nse, marvellous, unwavering conaeiousmeas of 
God. In tho snnny clearness of the synoptic discourses 
which like a fnnnmer day hide their depth in liglit, in 
the dimmer vistas opened up into the mind of the Lord 
by the discourses of the fourth gospo!, in such words 
as "the Father that dwollcth in me, He doeth the 
works," and even in tlio apparently despairing cry, 
" My God, my God why hast thou forsaken me," we 

* For tbis BuggeatJoii I am indebted to the remark of a friend who 
Dbabl^ would not dcHlre to liare his name mentioned in these pnges. 
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have the mamfestations of a life of which God was felt 
to be the inmost substance as well as the basis and the 
law and the glory of creation. I have little sjnnpathy 
with the efforts that are sometimes made to describe the 
nature of the Incarnation in pseudo-ontological essays. 
It is sufficient for me to recognize and to worship a 
fulness of divinity in Christ which makes him the 
most perfect expression to us of what God is in moral 
relations, and of what man may be in communion with 
God. Henceforward, without any dislocation or break 
of continuity in the spiritual history of tiie race, men 
were to learn that in seeking after God they need not 
ascend into the heavens nor descend into the abyss, 
because the word is nigh them in their hearts. Hence- 
forward men were to grow in the knowledge of God, 
not merely as the supreme Ol^ect of contemplation 
reflected from all the works of nature, but also . as 
the inmost Sulject deeper than self-consciousness, but 
coming to light in ever-recurrent inspirations. In this 
point of view we may mark a special significance in the 
mission of the Comforter, so prominent a feature of the 
Christian dispensation. With this tendency of Christ's 
religion also we may connect the promise of the Lord, 
" if a man love me he will ke^ my words, and my Father 
xoill love him, and we will come unto him and take up our 
abode with him.'''' Surely this implies that the spiritual 
consciousness of Christ was to be renewed in his people 
according to tbeir measure. In this direction we may 
look for the fiilfilment of some of the most mysterious 
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longings and promises of the Lord. " The gloiy xvJdeh 
thou gavest me 1 have ffwen tliem; that they may be <fne 
eveii rts ice are one; Tin them and thou in me^ ifutt titey 
nxay be viade perfect in one, — mid I have declared unto 
tJtem thy nanie^ and will decUire it, thai the love wherewith 
titou hast loved ine may be in thetti and I m them," 
Stxaugii as those words may souud to aoinej they huve a 
very practical significance to those who can feel with 
St. Paul, that Grod "has revealed his Son in them." 
*' ^t/r Gt)d leho cotnmanded the light to »kme oui of difk- 
iiesH hath nhined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of tfie glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,^' 
So every man who knows Grod in Christ may taijoy a 
God-coasciousncss, the eahn intensity and filial confi- 
dence of which surpuss all prophetic viaion. And I 
jiiaiutain that the real matter of interest for us is 
practically to enter into that diviuer manhood which 
feels God to Ik* the soul of its sou! as well as the sub- 
atauoe of the world. Theoretic questions as to the i)recise 
nature of Christ's peraon will perhaps never he set at 
frest, unless by the prevalence of a deeper philosophy of 
the relations of man to God and of the creature to the 
Cre^^tur. If I feel that I am brought nearer to fjod 
through Christj if I realize through faith iu Mm as a 
tnie manifestatioa of God a keenness of self-reproach, 
a glow of love, a self-sacrificing zeal that intensifies 
every beat element in my nature; whate%'er theory I mny 
hold concerning his person, or even if I have no theory 
at all^ he is to me the power of God uatu sidvation. 
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We need not follow the historj of the God-conscioiwness 
beyond the appearance of Christ. Indeed all the latter^ 
day glory of which we make our boast, even those 
triumphs of science which some foolishly suppose to be 
at the expense of religion, are only a fuller expansion of 
the Spirit of Christ, the spirit of purity, truth and love, 
and of lowly self-sacrifice for them all. Nay if we turn 
our eyes to the future, the spiritual imagination, like 
poetic foresight in its highest mood, sees only in the 
more perfectly divine Humanity to come, " the Christ 
that is to be." 

in. 

But after all, what is the value of such an element in 
our nature? I hear some complain that all spiritual 
perceptions are dim and vague ; that religious notions 
are for the most part incapable of clear definition. To 
this it is customary to reply that from the nature of the 
case it must be so. But I am by no means sure about 
that necessity in the sense in which it is urged. Of 
course it is far easier to define a triangle than it is to 
define a conviction of the conscience. But that is only 
what may be said about the colour red or blue ; and for 
very much the same reason. For the triangle is made 
up of parts which can be mentioned and their relation- 
ship to one another specified j but the colours red and 
blue are presented to the eye as a confused intuition 
which can be distinguished from all other objects only 
by saying that it is — what it is, namely red or blue. The 
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sufficiL-ncy of the definition depends upon the sameness 
of the idea which wc aud others are accustomed to asso- 
ciate -with the words. But a few cases of colotu* blind- 
nefls are not thought to justify any complaint about 
the uncertainty of the idea represented by the words. 
Sup]»osing the vibratory theory of lif^ht to be accepted, 
it would indeed bo jiossible to define red as a coloui", the 
rays of which vibrate so many tlionsands of times in a 
second. But whatever place such a definition might 
have in a theory of optics, it would not in the least help 
us in OUT prat'itical eousciou-suess of the pei'ccption of 
red. I believe that onr difficulty in defining some of the 
intuitions of the Grod -consciousness may be illustrated 
by this analogy. For if I say that to speak the truth 
is right, or to tell a lie is wrong, the sense of right or 
wrong which accompanies the words ia in conscious- 
ness— ivhatever th<!ory may be held about the remote 
origin of that consciousness — a confused intuition, which 
is marked to my apprehension only by its ditterence 
£rom all other intuitions ; and expressible to others only 
by saying that it is — what it is, namolv, right or wrong. 
It is a sort of moral colour that i see, and of which 
I speak to others in the belief, usually justified, that the 
word recalls to their mental eye the same sensation 
which I realize myself. Tlio origin of this mental 8cn- 
r^tiun, if I may use the phrase, that is, the jirocoss by 
^which God has produced it in man, may very well bear 
discussion ; but no theory on tliat subject can, or at any 
rate ought to, aftcct the nature of the impression that I 
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feelj any more than the adoption or rejecti<Hi of the 
vibratory theory of light can affect my perception of red 
colour. In both cases the theories must be judged by 
their adequacy to account for tiie perception. And so 
with regard to our perceptions of communion with God, 
of the beauty of self-sacrifice, or our anticipations of 
immortality, the difficulty or impossibility of defining 
them can be no proof of their unreahty. For they are 
confused intuitions of dawning spiritual faculties, which 
we may believe destined to attain fdller powers in 
another world. 

But it may be urged that if we all have the same 
feeling when we say of one thing that it is right, and of 
another that it is wrong, yet we differ vwy much indeed 
about the actions with which we associate the feeling. 
And as to perceptions of God in creation or God in the 
soul, it may be said that even in those who are most 
vividly conscious of such experience it is so misty and 
so incapable of verification that it may very well be a 
mere projection of fancy. Should this notion seem 
probable, I can only lament that I have been so 
unsuccessful in exhibiting the place and im]>ortance 
of the God-consciousness in humanity. Here in 
conclusion I can oply suggest, that much of the vague- 
jness and variability which is charged against our 
spiritual perceptions may be explained if, as just now 
hinted, the God-consciousness be regarded as an im- 
jierfect attribute of the soul, awaiting a fuller growth 
in the individual and in the race. If the theory of 
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development has any truth iu it, we have no right to 
assiuno that the generic consciousncs:} of man has 
attiined its ntmost statui-e yet We are in truth only 
waking up from tmconaciousnesa ; and we cannut teti 
how men will feel in ;i fuller conHciousness of themselves, 
the world and God. Even a mim who wakes np trom 
slet^p in a strange place is often some time before he 
oau bring his j)ercepti(>a3 into order, or aa we a&y, 
f-ollc'ct himself. He stK!s the walls and windows clearly 
enough, but his own relation to them and to the living 
society thty suggest is for a time very misty and 
disjointecl. Now such a moment naay possibly be 
analogous to ages of ages in the historj'- of the generic 
con8ciout*nesrt of man. For what are these amidst 
eternity? And if there \& any law of continuity in 
past progress from animalism to rationahty, from the 
rule of the senses to speoulations of the aoul, from self- 
aeoking passion to self-sacrificing love, surely the God- 
consciousuRss in humanity has all the promise of the 
Aitarc. Meantime its uituitions may be indeHnite^ but 
they are not dim ; as our sense of the poetic glory of a 
landscape is iudi^Bnito, nut dim. It has the indofiuitc- 
nesB of a boundless splendour which one feels to be 
dawning more and more. I admit the rapidity with 
which the glimpses that wc get of an Infinite Life are 
lost in a light tliat iy unapproachable. But I anticipato 
a day when, as ail the colours of the tlowera are known 
to be oidy imperfect reflections of the sunlight, so that 
Life shall be £ii[i to be ono with all its fragmentarv 
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manifestations in creation. I anticiputo a day when 
the God-con sciousnesa shall have such an insight into 
the nnivcrae as to i'eel that Holy Lore ia not only God 
over all, hiessed for evermore, but Alpha and Omega, 
beginning, midst and end. But if you ask, what ie 
that to UB who depart wc know not whithor, while 
Grod's dawn is so very faint? 1 can only urge that 
the very existence of an indiWdnal God-conseiousness 
implies that elsewhere, and in other guise, we shall play 
our part in the endless revelation. The observations 
wtich show that each man in his earliest growth sums 
op all the progress of the past, and the endlesB analogies 
of the macrocosm without to the microcosm within 
suggest that each individual may repeat in himself the 
whole evolution of the mystery of God. " Go thou thy 
way till the end be ; f^yr thou shall rest^ ami stand in thy 
lot at the end of the day ft J'^ 

Finally, t^> gatlier up in briefest compass all that I 
have claimed for the God-consciousnes-s in humanitv, I 
do not contend that it is a separate and independent 
faculty \ but rather that it is a perception of relationship 
to God, a perception capable of many degrees of dimziess 
or disguise, and glimmering in the mystic outlook of 
many higher powers of man, especially of conscience. I 
maintain that it has been an essential power iii all the 
noblest triumphs of man over sell" and nature, and next 
that its very force and essence litss, if not in a clear 
apprehension of God, at least in its indications of a 
veiled majesty, such as inspires awe, reverence and love. 
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When I say the noblest tiimuphs, I do not moan the 
bridging {}( abyasea or the levelling of mountains, 
though these have not been always uninspired by 
worship ; I mean rather mastery over the brute ferocity 
originally inherent in man, 1 mean the miraele of 
orderly society, and the gatherinjj federation of the 
world. What feeling of loyalty, what bond of brother- 
hood, what Belf-forgetfiil heroism ever ruled or refine<I 
the hoarta of men apart from Bome ajjpcal to Heaven ? 
What is said of the great prophet of the Jews is tn out* 
sense or other true of every grandest soul the world 
has ever known — ** he endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible.^^ Enthusiasm and inspiration do not spring 
fi-otn dednptitins of the intellect. They breathe we 
know not how — as '* the wind bloweth where it lisfcetli," 
but always from the realms of the Infinite and Divine. 
A rcTolution in modes of thought is nothing; the 
overthrow of an opinionative creed is little — has boon 
accomplished often, 'and is in course of aebicvcmcnt 
even now. But the elimination of that adorable mys- 
tery, whidi we call God, from the soul's intensest life 
and hin^insrs would be mure than a revolution of 
tiiongbt or crce<l ; it would ho the destrnction of the 
generic consciousness of man. For choose what theorv- 
you like of conscience, yet your obedience to its voice 
is prompt^'d by no rational calculation, but by a sense 
of authority from vvhich no tlicory eliminates mystery. 
Hake what you will of the physical disproportion 
' between ourselves and the midnight heavens ; still it is 
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tho mner oneness of the vast eiqitanso, the secret spell 
of nniversal Power^ whi<-h louclies the contemplative 
Rpirifc with fiwo. Magnify as you may the sweets of 
intellectual ambition and of gratified human pride; yet 
the silent rapture which men feel in tlio suhlimest 
generalizations on sulfstanc-c and on force is Romothing 
of a purer and a higher tone ; — it is as the joy of Moses 
iu his narrow cleft, when ho felt the skills of Jehovah 
sweeping by. Enlarge as you like on the principle of 
curiosity in hximan nature, which magnifies the little 
ceil a thousand times in pursuit afler tlie fugitive life ; 
yet after all, the deepest impulse of this yeamiug desire 
to know ia the feeling that coiUd we in any Btngle 
niicroBcopic cell catch the mystery of substance or oi* 
life, we should have touched the secret of all that is, 
we should be translated out of this seeming phantastic 
world, and should be us gods knowing the eternal 
good. I care not tlicn what may bo said about the 
variabiUty or the vagueness of this God-consciouauess 
in man. The thing ia there. And as the earth cleaves 
to tho 8tm, as the needle points to the pole, as the rivers 
often through devious tracts hurry to the sea, so this 
diviner nature within us cleaves to God, it points to 
heaven, it pants onward toward immortality. 




LECTURE III. 



mSPlEATION. 



*' Fhr it ig not ye tfutt gpeaJt, hiU t\e ^irtt t^ your lizther wkieh 
sptaketA in you." — Matt x. 20. 



Pbrbaps no passage in the Scriptures would be more 
suitable tbaa this^ as a starting poiat ibx tlie considera- 
tion of tbe subject wbicb we have now in hand. For 
that subject is not simply the inspiration of the Bible, 
though tbiu will naturally occupy a good dea.1 of our 
attention; but we have to deal with Inspiration in 
general, of which on any theory the Bible is only a 
particular manifestation. *0n any theory/ 1 have 
said, — because even those, if any, who seriously main- 
tain the ' verbal inspiration ' of the Scriptures, and who 
accordingly regard tliera as the only instance Iclt to na 
of thia action of God's Spirit on tlie souls of men, would 
scarcely insist that all the insjiirod utterances of pi'opheta 
and apostlca have been preserved. Besides, a coinpariaon 
of the recorded names of God's messengers to mankind 
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will show that there has been a considerable number of 
inspired men who so far as we know never loft any 
writing behind them at all.* In a word, the work of 
inspiration has not on any theory been confined to the 
production of a book. It has been — and iu tliis lecture 
I flhall contend tliat it is — a continuous tliongh variable 
force in the development and progress oi' mankind. I 
want us then to understand, what we can only nnder- 
stand by sympathetic feeling, the nature of that ex-* 
pcrience, hall" human half divine, which has so gloriously 
helped our race in its aspii-ations towards God. 

For such a purpose, I repeat, the text is prc-eminentlyj 
fitted. Its object is not to announce a theory, but 
describe a plain practical experience ; though like manj 
another plain practical experience, that here descril 
is in its origin and essence very mysterious. " Do no 
be over anxious," says ihe Lord to hia disciplea, already 
perhaps somewlmt fearful at the prospect before them, 
*' never be over anxious about what you shall say when 
brought before kings and governors; for divine sug- 
•reations shall arise in your minds; you shall feel 
reasons, motives, appeals springing from imknown 
depths within you ; and all you will have to do will be 
to clothe them in language natural to you; for it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in yoii." The mingling of human faculties 
and divine suggestions is somewhat obacured in our 



B.g., Elijab, Eliaha, Stepben, etc. 
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version ty the rendering, " take no thought how ye 
sliall apeak." For what the Lord really said waa, 
'* take no anxious thought,"* And when he adds, *' it 
is not ye that speak," — since it was eertaiidy through 
their Jips that the speech must come, — ^very one feels 
that tiiia is an instance of legitimate hyperbole, needed 
to impress upon the wondering diseipies with sufficient 
emphasis the realiqr of the divine origination of their 
thoiightfi. To the idea of inspiration implied in 
these words the rough practical conception generally 
cherished by the popular mind may fairly be considered 
aa corresponding. And in dealing with this sub- 
ject the popular feeling is most important For you 
cannot work out a satisfactory doctrine of Inspira- 
tion as you might work out, let us say, the Cal- 
vinlstic doctrine of original sin, by a consultation and 
comparison of books. Yon cannot settle it, as you 
might the Jewish doctrine of Messiah, by an induction 
of texts. For it is not a tiling of sacred archaeology, 
not a book, doctrine, not a technical liidc. in any 
rationalisticf theory of the universe. As is well known 
the word inspiration hardly occurs in the Bible at 
all ; and when it does, it offers no means whatever for 
determining its significance apart from its appeal to 

f If tbU epithet describes tbe tendency to map oat the D&toie of 
God and the history of his gmce so tw to malte them conformabla 
Id technical tricka of bamaii reason, the puhu of ratioiuiitimi muat be 
attigned not to Xilbingeu but to Oenera. 
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a gcnoriil popular eoncoption." But it is equally wdl 
known that the notion of inspiration belongs to what we 
have recently described as the generic consciousness of 
man. Our best plan therefore is to realize as well as 
we can first of all what is the common and cs!M:>uti&l 
aignificance of tho notion; then we may iHn&tratfl this 
by some of the most remarkable phenomena which 
answer to the notion; and in this course we cannot 
help marking the variations in form and degree of which 
it is susceptible. 



In seeking what is common and essential in the 
notion we naturally recur to the derivation of the word. 
But while doing so we ought careftiUy to bear in mind 
that etymology, if a good servant, is a bad master. It 
generally suggests with wonderful precision tho root 
idea of the word, which idea animates all its later 
applications. But if wo allow om'selvcs to suppose that 
the root idea can accurately define or limit these secon- 
dary limitations, we ore sure to fall into arbitrary 
pedantry. For example, the root ideas of notorious 
(well-known) and famous (much spoken of) are very 
cdosely akin ; but tho usage of speech shows that this 
does not prevent secondary applications of the most 
divergent and indeed opposite character. In both cases 



• Whether OirS«m>ffroc in 2 Tim. iii. 16 be pnrt of the prccUcntQ or 
ci tlie fiabj«ct this remarlE is eq-oolly tms of that paMage. 
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tho root idea is snggestive enough aa to the menning of 
the words ; but in neither does it dtifinc or limit the 
application sanctioned by usage. Now the root idea of 
inspiratiou is of course *a breathing in,' as a man 
breathes into a flute when he plays on it. But if it is 
argued that projjhets and evaugelfsts, being inspired, 
were nothing but i>ipes through which tho Ho!y Spirit 
breathed, and that therefore every word they wrote was 
directed by God, the error ia committed of turning a 
mere vague suggestion into an exhauativ** definition. 
While however wc decline so rigid an application, we 
gladly adopt tlie suggestion : for it is very grateful to 
the spiritual imagination, and will be found, I hope, to 
fall in with all that was said in our last lecture on the 
God-consciousneas in man. 

How often wo say of one who has uttered lofty trnths 
with a pure passion that he spoke as one inspired I 
Rnch an expression requires no explanation to (he 
common heart. By it we mean of course that in such a 
case self is subordinate to a great intellectual idea, or to a 
lofty moral purpose. Snch a man ia moved by an impulse 
which is from beyond himself, and which is superior in all 
selfish considerations. Yet we do not mean merely that 
he is disinterested. For the disinterested man either 
feels that self is not at all concerned, or by a candid 
effort of conscious self-control he puts it on one side. 
But the man who, as we say, seems like one inspired 
does not feel anything about self either one way or the 
other. He is not his own ; ho ia as though possessed 
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by a power greater than his will, beyond liis control, 
vaster than his! imagination. This element of spon- 
taneity, o^ impulse from beyond tlio range of conscious- 
ness, must be constantly kept in view, if we would get a 
satisfactory notion of inspiration. It does not occur 
to us to regard as inspired any work that is evidently 
laboured, patched, hammered together M'ith many a 
re-consideration and re-arrangement. It is of course 
quite possible that we may be wrong here. For quite 
apart from the more pertinacity of self-will, we see 
sometimes a quiet earnestness, sustained by an unselfish 
impulse^ and maintaining a patient continuauce in well- 
doing, notwithstanding the utter absence of any facility 
in porformance. When we have any suifieieut sym- 
patbetic knowledge of such a character we feel, not that 
the man speaks or acta, but that he Uvea like one 
inspired. But at present we are trying to get at that 
popular idea of inspiration, which we believe to have a 
very stiting bold on the generic couBciousneas of man. 
And with that object we refer to the phenomena which 
most manifestly realize that idea. For we naturally 
think of inspiration as a rushing impulse that comes 
we know not how, that pours through the soul like a 
glorious gale, and away out into the world of speech or 
action, with no strain of effort and hardly a movement 
of the will. Such a notion may require to be modified 
or corrected in some instances of its application ; but 
certainly it is a main and distinguishing feature of 
inspiration as commonly understood by mankind. 
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Fartlier, vrhcn we say of any man tJiat ho spoke or 
acted like one inspired, we generally imply that his 
speech or action was characterized by an exalted moral 
toae. We talk indeed, it is true, oC poetic inspiration. 
But it jars on the conscience to ascribe that to any 
poetic utterance which is morally bad. There have of 
course been bad, or at any rate impure men of genius, 
in whose works we often catch the tones of inspiration. 
But sueli utterances have been the impulse of moments 
when an intense longing alter the purity of an ideal life 
subdued or silenced all baser desires. " Tam O'Sbanter" 
shown the fire of genius ; but I hardly think it suggests 
to one the notion of inspiration, unless indeed in a 
Bocondary sense, in which we consciously limit the si;;»- 
nificance to a free and fervid impulse. Whereas " Mary 
in Heaven" and the "Cotter's Saturday Night" show 
that Bums too in a higher sense could speak as one 
inspired. 

In addition, when we use such an expression with 
most emphaflis and in its highest significance, we are 
impressed with a fulnesR of life which seems too great 
to belong to an individual soul. Who does not feel at 
times in reading Shakspeare as though these couJd not 
be the utterances of a limited personal experience, as 
tliough some large collective life of many ages and 
nations must have centreil in him, and fonnd expression 
in his words? They search the depths of the heart; 
they enlarge conscionaness inward, towards the roots of 
tbeing in which all humanity is one. Nor is such an 
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impxiesaion confined to the words of the dead who yet 
speak, and who.sft shadowy forms, discerned through 
the darkness of the past, may bo supposed to atl'oct 
the Imagination with a special reverence. For as it is 
said of tho»e Bpiritual orators, who perhaps best illustrate 
ancient prophetic |H)W«r, that they lose self in their 
subject ; so it is true of tbeir hearers, that in the larger 
views and deeper feelings realized they forget for a 
while at least the individuality of the speaker. He 
becomes to them an oracle, through which for the time 
they have fiiller access to the everlasting Life ahont 
us, and the eternal truths which in ordinary moments 
are so dim and far away. 

These then are the notes which make up the idea of 
inspiration, when in ordinary Rpeech, without presuming 
to say that such an one is actnaUy inspired, we say that 
he spoke or acted as one inspired. Wo attribute t» 
him possession by a great idea or lofty purpose, a 
mysterious impulse from beyond self, exaltod purity 
of moral tone, and altogether a fulness of life which 
seems to break upon us from beyond things seen and 
temporal. Hitherto we have said nothing of the source 
of inspiration ; because that hardly comes into view in 
thia common and popular use of the word, which we 
have been trying to describe. That is usually associated 
exclusively with certain historical experiences of sjiecial 
men. But when we say of any one whom we know, that 
ho spoke or acted as one inspired, this is about what we 
mean. What then is wanting to enable us to recognize 
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in any instauco not a mere similarity, but an actual 

realization oF tho idea ? Simply a confidence in the 
true divinity of the impujae wliich gives a spontaneity 
beyond any effort of the will. We need to feel that tlie 
origin of that iiupul.«e is the very Hfe of God, the love 
of God, the truth of God. And this ia just what is 
expressed hy our t<;xt, " it U not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you^ 

Is iliere anything in this notion of the reality of a 
divine impulae in the soul to make it an abnormal or 
unnatural condition of mind? The Clirlstian theory of 
the universe teaches that God was in the beaptining, and 
will, in the end, in yet a higher sense be all in all. It 
Bpeaka of *' one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
aitd through all, and in you all." Indeed I trust I 
shall not bo misunderstood if I say that the GhristiRn 
theory of the universe has for its background a mystical 
pantheism ; not that it diswolvea away the personality 
of the Most High, or oi^ any of his creatures ; but it does 
neem to imply that God is the only idtimate Substance 
and the one oninipresont energy of life. And in this 
its fundamental assumption it has by inspiration anti- 
cipated ti-om of old the fmal issues, toward which science 
on its own line of enquiry ia dimly pointing now, bat 
which by tho necessary limitations of its mission science 
can never reach.* She tells xu that the whole creation is 
in a state of movomcnt and flux, for ever changing from 



• See Appendix, N060 D. 
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gioiy to glory. Christianity tells us it is "by tlie 
spirit of the Lord." As &ome years ago a myriad 
meteors burst i'roni oiio vani^hin^ point in space, and 
bluzod over tbo whole heaven ; so to the eontemplative 
mind beneath the sky of eternity the splendours of 
creation rush upon the si^nrht; and beyond tlut vaiiisLing 
point of vision uo eye eau iutrude : religion only tells 
us of Him who dwells in light that is una]>proachable. 
To us as Christians there is no beauty, but in it we 
know that God shines out ; there is no liie but feels tbe 
impulse of his breath ; there is no virtue but manifests 
the energy of his grace. If then we have confidence in 
ih© realily of the divine impulse which we regaixl a^ 
the secret of inspiration, there is in our view nothing 
abnonual or uuuatural iu this. It is sin)])!y a particuljtr 
application of that theory of the universe which C^hris- 
tianity assumes, and which indeed is the only one that 
can ultimately consist with faith in God at. :i]l. 

It may be imagined by many that such a view 
necessarily does away with everything distinctive in 
the idea of inspiration, and that in fact we are simply 
explaining the tiling away. But to this I altogether 
demur. I might as well be told that if I refer to the 
Mb of 24iagara as an ioatance of gravitation, I do 
away with their distinctive grandeur ; or that if I 
call a flash of lightning a particular manifestation of 
electricity', I explain away its power and terror. A 
particular mani/estatioH remains a particular manifesta- 
tion still, to whatever generalization it may be refen 
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Circumstance, degree, effect, all have to be considered as 
well as the ultimate canse. And as I should not think 
of calling a spark from a Leyden jar a th under Ijolt, so 
I have a perfect right to confine the name Inspiration 
to special and exalted instances of a divine impulse in 
hiuiian souls. God manifests Eimi»clf in the lilies of 
tho field^ but we do not call that inspiration ; because 
so far as we know there is hero no creature conscioua- 
nesR. God manifests Himaelf in the sfcrcnnfth, and 
graccj and instinct of the animal world; but wo do 
not call that inspiration, because there is nu God- 
oonsciousness. God manifests Himself in the laws of 
thought which govern tho operations of human intellect ; 
but we do not call that inspiration, heoausu theru U in 
these no feeling of divine communion. God luuuifosts 
Himself in -answer to every prayerful aspiration, but 
we do not necessarily call this inspiration — though we 
nearly touch it here — ^because there may be uo definite 
impulse, and no distinct overmastering idea. In a 
word, our idea of inspiration is a, divine impulse which 
takes tho form of intense purity of moral feeling, oi' 
possession by a lofty purpose, of a iulness of hfe which 
energizes in various proportions every faculty of heart 
and mind. I bolievo that this essentially accords with 
the popular idea which we have been seeking to iUus- 
trafcf.' ; bnt whether the exeluNiveness with which the 
popular notion is usually apphod can fairly be maintained, 
is a question which I at present reserve. 
If it is asked how are we to know that the impulse is 
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di^-ine; I reply, partly by its fruits ; partly by the cir- 
cumstances under which the manifestation takes place. 
If the issue is an utterance of quiekituiu^, elevating, 
hallowing power, it is quite |X)S8ihly, tliongh not certainly, 
a genuine inspiration. "Not certainly" I have said; 
for if the circumstances are such that surrounding 
sociul and utlucutioual iuHuenees amply account for the 
utterance or deed, without the supposition of any great 
originality of impulse, of course inspiration in the highest 
sense has no place. But if it is impossible to account 
by such mundauL^ iuilucncea for the mural and Fpiritual 
power of deeds and words that give men higher lilc, then 
we may safely say this is inspiration. A Xeno]jhon 
or a Kuripides, however salutary their teachings, ore 
accounted for if we consider them as instances of culti- 
vated genius ; a Moses or a John the Baptist is an 
incongruous portent if not inspired. We cannot main- 
tain indeed that any uum is free from the influences of 
inheritance and early surroundings. It is in a great 
measure a question of degree. All we can say is, that 
making due allowance for this, there are some men who 
strike us as iuiimated by an original impulse pre- 
eminently divine. 

But supposing that we are satisfied of the geuuineneas 
of inspiration in any particular ease, what amount of 
authority are we to attribute to it ? Are ivo bound to 
receive an opinion because it has been announced by an 
inspired man ? These are queslious which caunot b© fully 
answered apart irom a discussion of iufuIUbiKty, which. < 
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I reserve for anotlier lecture. At present however it 
lies within the limits of our prcaent sulynct to observe, 
th:it iict;onlrng to the idea of iiispiration which I have 
been urging upou you, itj^ force lies in its appeal to the 
God-conscionsncss in man. The amount of its authority 
therefore will depend upon two factors ; one bein^ the 
de>?ree of puiity and power with which it passes through 
the human faculties of the divino messonger into 
utterance; the other being the amount of attention, 
snacoptibility, and caudour in the spiritual nature of the 
hearers. And these factors are no related that if the 
one be increased, the other may perhaps be diminished 
without much ditlerenoe in the effect; while if one be 
diminiabetl, the other miij^t be increased, or the authority 
realized is corret*pondingIy alight. The inspiration 
which fails to reach the obstinate Jews of Thessalonica is 
all powerful in the nobler minded synagogue of Bercea. 
And the Hellenic raiiid, which can scoff at the iniellecttml 
fon-our of St. Paul on Mar's Hill, yielda iu Corinth to 
asimpler and fuller spirituid inspiration.* So amongst 
ourselves, the inspiration which fails to penetrate self- 
satisfied irrevenintarrogancc, bringsthe moral supremacy 
of God home to the liumblo soul. And spiritual natures 
unsusceptible to the divine impulse beneath the wilder 
forms of ancient Hebrew inspii-ation are stirred to 
iiei)entance and faith by the everlasting goapet of God's 
love. But this Wew mauiicstly put? the responsible 
relation of individual men to particular instances of 
• Sec 1 Cor, ii. 1, &c. 
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inspiratioD, especially to the earthly vessel in whic^h the 
heavenly treasure is containedj in a great measure 
heyoml himian judgment. Indeed I am convinced that 
coidd we rightly apprehend the real nature of the 
authority of inspiration, we should feel opinionative 
bigotry and sectarian uncharitablenesa to ho iiuposBible, 
or at leaat most grossly incongruous with the nature of 
the case. For the authority of inspiration rests only 
in the efficacy of its appeal to the tribunal of conscience.* 
And concerning the righteousness of the judgment there 
the opinions of the man are no evidence whatever, one 
way or the other. His outward Hfe, his manifest dis- 
position may in marked <-ases be a sufficient indication; 
but for the most part the pnrity or impurity of that 
tribunal is known only to God. 

Still, it may be urged, if inspiration has been accom- 
panied by miracles, and if it has risen to the intensity 
of supernatural visions, not only should its moral 
intiuenco be commanding, but even the intellectual 
opinions annoimced on such credentials must be binding. 
So fer as mirac^les and visions are necessarily bound np 
with the present subject, it will be sufficient to reply, that 
without at all derogating I'roni the import of certain 
miracles at critical periods of religious liistory, it may 
be very safely affirmed that there is no necessary con- 
nection between any 8ut;h wonders and the truth of 
opinions propounded by their worker. No holder of the 

' On the anbmission of personal jndgment to the authority (^ the 
Bible, Bee Lect. t. 
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infallibility of the Bible can possibly dispute tliis poeition ; 
because there we find statements to this effect expressly 
made by Moses, by our Lord, and by St. Paul.* AVhile 
those who believe in ctirtain raiiacles on historical 
eTidenec, apart from tli© infallibility of the Bible, are 
disposed to view them ns an extraordinary development 
of occult powers in humanity, suuli as might well 
correspond with an unusual excitement of the spiritual 
nature. But neither on this view is there any necesaart/ 
connection between miracle and truth of opinion, f 
Thus the doctrine taught, though it is certainly likely to 
attract more attention and to come with more weight 
when accompanied by miracle, must be judjred, as we 
have said that all inspiration is to be jiidf^d, by the 
effect of its appeal on the spiritual nature. Aud the 
same principle is applicable to visions. For visions are 
inspiration in a pictorial form; and in every case that is 
described in the tScriptures they manifestly owe much 
of that form to the memory and associations of the seer. 
But that is only a mode of saying that in this, as in 
every other form, inspiration issues into utterance under 
the necessar}' limitations aud imperfections of the indi- 
vidual mind and its siirroundins circuuistauces. 



* Dent. xVu. 1—3 : Mutt. xxLv. 24 ; 2 Thess. ii. fl. Even tbe doubt- 
ful viQw that these iMisaagcs all refer ooly to pretcudwl miraclcn 
WQuld make no difference in the argument ; hecatise the worka we 
desci-ibed as having on the senset «tl tlir. effect nf real outa. 

f TTjere are one or two apparimtly well authenticated events in the 
life of Swcdeuborg which ware?, iu the ooly Fcnsc I cau attach to the 
word, mirnculoiiST i.e., altogether 'heyond the knowTi nnler of nature. 
But I do uot> feel bound to uccept bis doctrlues on that accuuDt. 
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No doubt if we believe that Moses received his 
account of the creation in articulate intercourse with 
the Deity, that would be a case in which assent would 
be a binding duty. But the moat devout supporter of 
such a view would hardly maintain the historical 
evidence on the subject to be such as to make aU dif- 
ferences of opinion impossible unless from depravity of 
heart. And if there is room for conscientious difference 
of opinion here, the notion of a binding authority in the 
theories taught by Moses collapses at once. 

There is one other point on which I would touch with 
all the reverence and love which a devotion at least sincere, 
though far, far too inadequate can give. For we bless 
Grod for One greater than Moses, whose story also 
stands in a clearer play of historic light. And not only 
is his Spirit our unfailing inspiration ; but his Word 
remains to us the highest law, StiU He speaks to us 
*' as one having authority," and we hear only to obey. 
* Is not this then,' it may be asked, ' precisely the case, 
which you seem to regard as impossible ? True, " the 
Father giveth not the spirit by measure unto him," and 
he stands altogether above apostles and prophets as 
" the brightness of the Father's glory and the express 
image of His person." But still his word is not merely 
an appeal to the spiritual nature ; it is also a law im- 
posing on us assent to certain opinions altogether 
irrespective of any verifying faculty in man.' Even if 
this were so, it would be strictly consistent with all that 
we have said on the general subject of inspiration ; for 
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hy that word we understand not a reception of the 
spirit liejond measure, but in measure, und in Cf)mbina- 
tion with the ordinary action uf hviinan faculties. But 
ttotigli the supreme spiritual authority of our Lord 
Himself does not in itaelf come properly within the 
limits of our present subject, yet its outward action upon 
us dous ; because unless in our commmiion with the 
Eternal Spirit of Christy which is of course not outward 
but inward, the word of our Lord comes to us not 
directly but indirectly through the gospels, wliich are 
on any theory onJinary instances of inspiration. And 
here I may remark tliat there is jierhaps more signifi- 
cance than is generally felt in the fact that our Lord 
neither committed anything to wTitin^ himsi'lf, nor 
commanded hia diweiples, so far ah we kuiiw, to tiike any 
memorandum of the forma in which hia doctrines were 
to he taught. Once more we are reminded of St. Paul's 
most pregnant words, " the Lord is tlie Spirit ;" for the 
Lord's method in his divine missiou suggests that he 
felt that mission to be, not the authoritative imposition 
of opinions, but rather the infusion of a spirit into all 
coming time. Certainly he is said to have promised the 
apostles that the Holy Ghost should bring '^ all tilings 
to their remembrance whatsoever he had said uuto 
them." But the actual differences amongst the gospels 
show dearly enough, that this inspiration was subject to 
limitations involved in the faculties of tho indi^-iilual 
writers. Still farther, the number of intellectual pro- 
positions to which onr Lord is reported to have 
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authoritatively demanded an intcUectTial nssciit is amaz- 
ingly smiilJ.* The compili-rs (jftln'ological systems hare 
usually ha<l recourse far more to the Kpisdes than io 
the Gospels. Indeed the one point on which the Lord 
does seem to have insisted, the ackunwled^rment of bis 
Me!^si:ihship, was, under the circumstances of the Jewish 
life of the jjoriod, much mure a practical matter of the 
heart than the decision of an intellectual question. Ail 
men around liim were expecting the Messiah ; but only 
those who were seeking God woidd recognize, in an 
incarnation of gotKhiesa and love, the long-Iooked-for 
salvation of Israel. 

We cannot allow then that the exceptional character 
and mission of the Lord Jesus makes any real exception 
to the account we have given «jf the authority apper- 
taining to inspiration. TJiis must lie in the force 
with which it appeals to the God-consciousness in 
man. It is mainly a divine impulse giving elevation 
and intensity to the spiritual life; but the fulness of 
that life energizes, as we have said, in various de- 
grees every faculty of heart and mind. Insight into 
religious truth, knowledge of human nature, sympathy 
with God, Biisceptibility to heavenly suggestions which 
no reflection or reasoning could have reached, all 
associate themselves with such an elevation of soid in 
cJimmuniou with the Most High. And these are amply 
sufficient to account fur all the phenomena which are 



* Infercitces from Christ's use of longuAgc and ideofl oommon to tho 
tinw in which ho lived are not in point hero ; bat see Lectures iv. and t. 
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actually presented by the Scriptures, and possibly by 
other monuments of the spiritual bistory of man. I 
repeat thai this view does not cx]>lFiin away everything 
distinctivo in inspiration. It does indeed best accord 
vrith that theory of the universe which I have suggested 
as the mystical back-ground of Christian truth ; but it 
is not to be dJasolvcd away into the generalities of any 
theory. In the preWous lectures we argued that the 
divine self-manifestation has assumed a special form in 
association with the gradually iiwakeuing soH-conseious- 
ness of man ; that it has in fact become a God-conscious- 
ness in the creatui-e, a communion higher than that of 
the Maker with His works, a commmiion of the Father 
with His cbildron, and as such cnpable of endless degrooa 
of pcriection. All we aaaert now amounts to this, that 
inspiration is a peculiarly intense form of the Uod- 
Gonsciousness in man. It does not belong like tiiat to 
the generic coneciuusnesa of man. It is something 
special and individual. It is the manifestation of GJod 
in the shape of an energy felt, a mission realised, a 
truth grasped, a fuller wave of life which the enraptured 
soul knuws to be ttie overflomng of God. That is, to 
my mind at least, the essential idea of inspiration. And 
\ it has this advantage, that it enables na to see in this 
blessed inlluenai, not a fixed, arbitrary and extraneous 
, force : but a living impulse capable of all degrees, from 
[the higher mind God sometimes breathes on yon and 
Ejue, lip through all the ranges of insight, ' vision and 
[revelation, to the snblimeat contemplations of St. John. 
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I will now lay before you one or two illustrations, to 
show how the views advanced apply to acknowledged 
instances of inspiration. And one most admirably 
suited to our purpose we shall find in Stephen the first 
martyr for Christ. If we needed any other evidence 
of his inspiration in addition to his own work and 
testimony, we have it in the assurance of the primitive 
church, that he was " full of the Holy Ghost," in the 
transfiguration of his countenance by the light within, 
and in the heavenly vision that accompanied his 
triiunphant death. He was one of the first to experience 
and to signalize the fulfilment of the Saviour's promise, 
" U shall he given you in that hour what ye shall speak,''* 
And in his speech before the coimcil we shall find the 
best comment on the meaning of the Lord when he 
said, ^^it is not ye that speak, hut the Spirit of your 
Father which speaheth in you,'*'' "What then are the attri- 
butes that most strike our attention in the brief lustre 
with which this character shines out from the sacred 
page? At first thought indeed it is hard to say. For 
the holy passion that consumed him to death, or rather 
transfigured him into immortality, gives him a sort of 
single-toned radiance, which makes us conscious only 
of a longing sympathy with some divine inteaasity of life, 
with some unworldly exaltation of motive, some stainless 
purity of purpose. But if we must examine farther, we 
should say that the elements which unite in the singular 
spiritual beauty of Stephen are loyalty of soul, spiritual 
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freedom, singleness of eye, religions insight, and forget- 
fubieas of self in tke blessed entliralment o^ a God-given 
uiiasion. Of tlicse qnalttics we may say, not only that 
they are precisely the elements which make a man 
on apOBtle, a prophet or a martyr; hut that in such 
circumstanco.^ as make apostlcshij) or martyrdom pos- 
sible, that is, in formative period*, they ara onfaiHng 
tokens of an original impulse of inspiratiou. G9-od shone 
very Imghtly in the heart and conscience of this man ; 
and therefore his (.lovotiou was not patient o\\\y^ nor yet 
exulting, bat of that pure calm iufceusity which we 
asj^ociate with a seraph's joy. He was *' full of faith," it 
is said ; and of course it is involved therein that he had 
cleiir and dcfiuito opinions upon the Mesaiidiship of 
Jesus. But that does not exhaust tlie meaning of the 
phrase. For if you try the eifect of this and say, " he 
was a man full of Chi-istiau opinion," you will leel how 
meagre and inad(=(qnate it sounds. No; his soul had 
embraced with all its powers of self-forgetful airection 
the divinity that dwelt in Joaua Christ, — the eternal 
righteousness, the exhaustless love, the reconciling 
sacrifice, which make the three-fold completeness of the 
Go8]>ers manifestation of God to sinful men. It was 
his complete possession hy the spirit of Christ, which 
gave to this man a loyalty of soul so earnest ami tleep, 
BO fearless of any change or faithlessness, that in its 
strength he frit ample liberty to meet new circumstances 
and fresh needs with new aspects of Christ's truth, in 
unconventional language &esh irom the heart. Nor 
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can we doubt that in this respect he was distinguished 
above all the earlier apostles, and proved the forerunner 
of St Paul, to whom it was finally reserved to break 
the yoke of Judaism off the neck of the growing church. 
Neither Peter, nor James, nor even John had yet ade- 
quately conceived the utter spirituality of the reign of 
Christ. They seem to have cherished still the hope 
that the kingdom should be restored to Israel.* The 
paradox of the fulfilment of the law by its abrogation, 
through the expansion of the spirit beyond the letter, 
had not yet become an open secret in their minds. 
There is no evidence that they had any expectation of 
" changing the customs which Moses delivered," or of 
making the world instead of their Holy Place the 
temple of the Living God. In their view the ancient 
land, hallowed by the very footsteps and echoing to the 
voice of God, should ever be the imperial province of 
Messiah's kingdom. As Jews kindled with a more 
devoted and generous zeal than others, they would have 
proselytized the whole world ; but they could not think 
that Judaism like a ripened flower must shed its seed 
and die. That Stephen had already passed beyond this 
strictly Judaic Christianity is significantly hinted in 
the accusation made against him, and confirmed by the 
whole tenour of his apology, f A Hellenist himself, 



♦ Acts i. 6 ; ill 19—21. 

f It is true the witnesses are called false (Acts t1. 13) ; but so they 
are in the case of the Lord himself (Matt. xxvi. 61), yet these only 
distorted, apparently, the actual words of Christ, (John ii. 19.) 
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and frequenting principally tlic foreign synagogues 
wliich received wanderers fi'om all the earth, he seems 
to have felt the want of a large catholieity in religion, 
and to have realized by the sort of insight, which is the 
peculiar ^'ift of inspkation, that a true catholicity mnst 
needs he exclusively spiritual. It may Ije thought 
indeed that here one of the conditi4>ns of a genuine 
inspiration is scarcely fulfilled, namely, circumstances 
snggeativc of marked originality. For did not Christ 
proclaim that his kingdom was not of this world? He 
did; hut the diseiplee had not generally understood 
the bearing of his doctrine. And that Stephen alone 
should have had such an insight into the real nature of 
the Loi-d's mission surely suggests a special inspiration 
by his Master's Spirit. In that inspiration Stephen 
already knew, what St. Peter himself afterwards learned 
so well^ the freedom that is in no danger of licen&e 
because it is the spoutaneouti service of God. There 
could ho no danger in the freedom of such a man, whose 
cloudless loyalty of soul left no obscurities in the path 
of duty. The claims of righteousness and expediency 
never strove together in his heart. ; for to the singleness 
of an eye bright with the fulneas of his inspired life 
they were always one. Such qualities, in a soul enriched 
by prayer and contemplation, always bring with them 
more vt less of religious insight. But if I rightly 
ap])reheud the tendency of Stephen's apology, there was 
in Aw insight Just that first look over the mountain 
ridge barring the way, which always makes an era in 
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the pilgrimage of progress. I think I see those parch- 
ment-bound slaves of the letter, those scribes and priests, 
idolaters of a land, ai city, a building, a book, as the 
martyr's face beaming with supernatural light looked 
back through the centuries past and called them up in 
vision. What matter that here or there he fell into 
mistakes of date, or name, or place ? The sympathetic 
souls who saw his face and heard his voice would no 
more have thought of explaining such errors than of 
seeking to polish the spots off the sun. And sympathetic 
or unsympathetic, how strangely transformed, with 
what a wealth of spiritual suggestion the history 
unrolled itself before the hearers, searched out by the 
keen insight of inspiration ! Abraham the father of 
the faithful, an alien and a stranger to the sacred land ; 
Joseph like Jesus, rejected of his brethren ; Moses like 
Jesus, spumed by the people whom he would save; 
Moses like Jesus, a ruler and deliverer in spite of all ; 
Moses unlike Jesus, the maker only of symbols of 
heavenly things, the antitypes of which were out of 
earthly sight ;* God refusing a temple made with hands, 
because enthroned everywhere as the eternal king — 
such were the flashes of truth which seemed to leap 
forth from the dulness of the well-worn story, when it 
was touched by a soul that glowed with the present con- 
sciousness of Grod. In his view the history was a 
progress from bondage into liberty, from the flesh to 

• VerBe44. 
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tbe spirit, from darkness into light. All through he 
seemed to Jicar a diviue voifie ever '* speaking unto the 
children of Israel to ^o forward ; " all through he coidd 
mark a divine Land fn-er pointing onwards; alike 
speaking and pointing in vain to the stiff-necked and 
uncin'.umc'.ised who would always resist the Holy Ghost. 
^^ And all that sat in the council, looking sleatlfa^tltf on 
Mfrtf saw hiit face as it had been the face of an angeV* 
Yee ; fur if nuytbiug can make a man's face like an 
angel'*, it is the joy that comes of an inspiration 
bringing larger views of trutbj and irai>elling to a self- 
forgetfiil mission. 

Were not the Lord's words fidfillcd in Stephen? He 
wjLs not over-careful to ihink what he wliould say. 
Indped he had no time. But as the hour demanded, the 
light in hi& soul shed ita beams over all jjaet history. 
" While he mused the fire burned ; then spake he with 
hia tongue ;" and he knew that, however imperfectly, he 
spoke the purposes of God. Kot Bclf-conscJousness, but 
GJod-consciousneas prevailed in him as he spoke. They 
were not merely the conclusions of eipcrienco that he 
Bttered, hut the suggestions of the Spirit of God. 
Therefore it was not only he that spoke, hut the Spirit 
of the Father that spoke in him. 

Ib not this very mneh the feeling which St. Paul 

must have had in writing out of the fhincss of his own 

God-con rtciousness to sustain and atreiigthen the faith ot 

rliis converts ? A great deal has been made of a certain 

[passage in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, which ii* 
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supposed to imply that St, Paul wrote yerbatim from 
the dictation of the Holy Spirit. " Now we Jiave receivedj 
not the spirit of the toorldj but the Spirit which is of God ; 
thai we might hiow the things that are freely given to us of 
God. Which things also we speaky not in the words^ which 
man^s wisdom teachethj but which tJie Holy Ghost teacheth.^^* 
In these last words St. Paul has been imagined distinctly 
to assert, that every word which he dictated to his 
amanuensis was first dictated to him by a Higher 
Power. Now I would put it to any candid reader who 
has given any attention to the style of St. Paul, whether 
the apostle writes at all like a man who thought every 
word he uttered was an infallible communication from 
God ? Such a man would surely never argue in support 
of what he advances ; nor woidd he ever allow himself 
to be swayed by any passionate impulse. For he 
who argues expects to prevail not by authority but by 
reason ; and he who is possessed by a passionate 
impulse is conscious only of a feeling that struggles into 
imperfect expression, not of facility and perfection such 
as would be Involved in dictation by the Holy Ghost. 
Such a man would never use forms of adjuration to 
attest his sincerity, as for instance, " / protest by your 
r^oicing^ which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord 
I die daily." Such a man would never indulge in 
biting sarcasm, or in impatient, though most natural 
wishes which sound like a curse, as for example, "I 

• 1 Cor. ii. 12, 13. 
vn ritv vfiiTfpav Kovj^tnv 1 Cor. xt. 31. 
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would they were even cut off wliiuh trouble you."* Such 
a man woulil not make an express distinction in favour 
of the auttiority of well-knowu moral laws or the 
received sayinj^s of Christ, as when St. Paul aays "to 
the married I command, yet not 1 but tke Lord, let not 
the wife depart from her husband : — But to the rest 
tpeak I not the Lord."'] Such characteristics are surely 
utterly incongruous in any man who ia supposed to 
regard himself as simply an amanuensis to heavenly 
dictation. No; I think we may give a much more 
natural interpretation to the passage in t!ie EpistEe to 
til© Corinthians, where he speaks of " tlie words that the 
Holy Grhost loacbeth.'^ For before the apostle was at 
Corinth he had been in Athens, and ho had tried there 
the ell'ect of such words as man's wisdom miirht BUTfjeat. 
The speech which he delivered there was a very 
noble one ; but, as I have already intimated, 1 cannot 
avoid a feeling tbat the intellectual iutcretit of the occa- 
sion somewhat overbore the simphcity «f the spiriL 
The impulse of inspiration ia undoubtedly there, bnt it 
is much more embairassed by self-con acioiw iutoUeutual 
effort than, for instance, in the same apostle's address to 
the elders of Epbesus. Ho who (gloried in being all 
thinss to all men desired no doubt to show how the mes- 
sage he had to deliver could bo presented in philosophic 
gnise. Nor need we for a moment suppose that there 
was anything wrong in sueh a desire ; but in that period 
of sudden regeneration by the marvellous outpouring of 

• Gal. V. 12. fl O^r. vii. 10—12, 
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God's Spirit, the time was hardly suited for its ftdfilment. 
Bt. Paul appears then to have gone to Corintii in some 
depression,* saddened by the unimpressionable levity of 
Athens, and feeling deeply the strange incongruity of 
the spiritual life he proclaimed with the formalized, 
polished, and supercilious self-satisfaction of the world 
immediately around him. And yet when he reached 
Corinth he could not choose but speak. " Necessity was 
laid upon him," and silence was a worse woe than the 
scorn of unbelief. But as he spoke out, in what iiie 
Saturday Reviewers of the time no doubt thought 
barbarous forms of thought and speech, the tale of divine 
love he had to teU ; behold the hearts of men were melted, 
and their spirits felt the glory of an inner revelation. 
A sacred excitement spread from house to house ; a holy 
power testified its presence in a moral reformation ; and 
even the sick in body were healed by the strange and 
sudden grace of God. So says St. Paul, " my speech 
and my preaching was not loUk enticing words of man's 
wisdom, hut in demonstration of the Spirit and of power,^* 
And this gives ample meaning to the passage which has 
been supposed to profess dictation from the Holy Ghost. 
** Which things also we speak, not in the words whi^k 
marCs wisdom teacheth, hut which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual." The contrast 
is not between his own words and the words of another 
Being ; but between words careftdly selected in accordance 
with a prudent intellectual design, as at Athens, and 
* Compare 1 C3or. ii. 3. 
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words rising freely to the li])s fram a heart ftill of' 
emotion kindled by the Spirit of God. This view of St. 
Paul's experience of inspiration could easily be con- 
firmed by a. farther survey of his writings.* But for our 
purpose this illustration suffices. It suggests in St. 
Paul's case, as in that of Stephen, a general exaltation of 
the moral nature energizing every faculty, an impulse, 
an idea, a mission borne in upon the soul by the Spirit 
of Gkid, but taking form according to the individuality 
of the man ; and this it is which constitutes inspiration. 
Bearing in mind what has been said about visions or 
dreams as a pictorial form of inspiration, we may safely 
afBrni thiit the ideas hitherto propounded answer very 
fairly to the ancient prophetic notion of the * word of 
Jehovah.' Thid cornea out clearly in a very touching 
and descriptive passage of Jeremiah,! where the prophet 
complains of the hopeless hurden which his mission 
seemed at times. ** Then J said I will not make mention 
of Him^ nor speak any more in His name. Bat His 
word was in mine heajrt as a burning ^re shut up in my 
bones^ and I teas weary with forhearinff^ and I cotiid not 
stay.''^ Hero again we recognize the same experience 
as in Christian Apostles, jm idea, a purpose, a mission 
borne in upon a man from beyond himself,— the 
Life of God flowing in upon him with such po>ver as 
to become practicalJy a resistless impulse. This \?, a 
notion of inspiration which amply fulfils the conditions 
required by popular feeling on the subject ; while with 
• See AppeuOix, Note E. f Ch. a. 7— S. 
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due allowance for cliauijes m modes of speecb and fonns 
uf thought, it iH iipfi!it'jibl<! to every ;f;ouuine instaaco of 
inspiration which the world has known. 

At this juncture it may be fairly asked, has this 
exi>erieneo of inspiration boen confined exclusively to 
the Jews; and arc its only records in the Bible? To 
wliich 1 auiiwer, most miLiuerttiunahly not. For all tbo 
tokens of a genuine inspiration, impulse, idea, mission, 
associated with unusual elevation of moral life, are to 
be found in some of the ^eaLest heathen teachers ; and 
if you judge inspiration by one rule amount Jews 
and make another to exclude it amongst Gentilea, yon 
only reduce it to mere conventional emptiness. Who 
does not know how Socrates deciai"ed himself guide<l 
by some divinity within, which animated bim with the 
right impulse at the right moment? And who that 
lias heard or read it does not feel the pathetic earnest- 
ness and deep significance of his worrls when condemned 
to death, that never had he telt the inward divine 
indications of duty so luminously clear? How strange 
— we dare not say caprici<jnrt — are the issues of the 
history of faith I It is not Nature only but also Grace 
that "of HfVy seeds" *' often brings but one to bear." 
And while we bless the Providence which has evolved 
from the old Hebrew consciousness of the Word of 
Jehovah the glory of Cbristiau ijispiratiori, we cannot 
but lament that a true Hellonic form of tlie same doctrine 
should have wasted into idle jests or idler curiosity 
about *' tiie Demon of Socrates," One illustration hero 
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suffices. It is not necessaiy that I should givo any 
list ot* uucanonica] writers whom I think to show traces 
of inspiration. " By their fruits ye shall know them;'' 
the inspired teachers of mankind aa well as their Ibl- 
lowers. Show me the man whose moral and spiritnal 
stature rises above his times, ami who earlii^r than his 
fellows notes, the prophetic tokens of a eoniiug day ; a 
man who hy a prnfouud insight discerns, and by heroic 
faith meets the critical needs of the jierioJ ; a man 
who ia driven by an impidsp, tlie source of which no 
reflection can search, to sink all private interests in the 
ennoblement of human life and the glory of God ; and 
I care not what his creedj his race or his coimtry 
may boj — there I hail and reverence an inspired man. 
Let no one fear that acknowled foment of God's work iu 
other races can ever mar the immortal power of the 
prophets and apostles of the Jews. I do not lower the 
Alps by calling Snowdon or Bon Nevis a mountain. I 
do not narrow the Atlantic or PaciKc by calling the 
shallow German sea an ocean. I do not dim the glory* 
of the rose by admiring tlie daisy and the buttercup 
as flowers nf spring. Is Shakspeare's genius any the 
less unriyalled because we attribute a sombre majesty 
to jEschylns, poetic grace to Sophocles, and human 
pathos to Euripides ? No ; nor any the more will the 
supreme spiritual inspiration of the Jewish race snlfer 
any depreciation throtigh a frank acknowledgment of 
inferior inspiration elsewhere. 

Of coxirse if the admission of the reality of inspiration 
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ela*?wliere be taken as equivalent to a denial of it any- 
where, that is, as merely a mode of explaining it away, 
1 uan very well understand the objection wliich is oi^n 
felt. But if we Heartily insist ou the full Bigniticance 
of tho word ; if we verily believe that God does breathe 
into tho souls of men, and manileBt himsotf in a form 
lughcr than any generic eoust-iouHDCSs, inteuaer than 
ordinary coimiiunion iu prayer; then surely it caimot 
lessen the value of the highest inspiration if wo admit 
analogies i/o it elsewhere. Bat it may perhaps be 
aaked. aa in the daya of St. Paul, *' what advantage 
then has the Jew?" What profit was there in tlie 
special covenant of circumcision? And the anawer 
given nutst be tho same, "much every way; chieHy 
because unto them were committed tbe oracles of God," 
that is, the records of sacred utterance which pre- 
eminently deserve that name. Nor can such language 
postiibly be too strong for the inestimable spiritual 
privilege, which that nation posf^essed in ita extraordinary 
prophetic gifts wid in the sublime religious tone of its 
litt^ratui'e. All the difference made by such views of 
ins])iratioa as we have emmciated is this, that the 
ciaim of those ancient documents to be by pre-<Miiinenee 
** oracles of Grod" is not to be maintained on any 
abstract or a priori theory. Neither will technical tests 
of authenticity and canonicity suffice. The question 
with lis is simply to what extent do they, like Stephen, 
make the impression of inspiration ou our hearts? 
With what degree of power do they appeal to, and stir, 
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nnd brighten ihe God-consciousness within ns ? Let 
no one tear lest the Scriptures should not abide a t^st 
like that Herein is precisely the strength of their hohl 
on hnnian kind, on the generic consciou8nes&, on the 
coiomon heajt of the race. For not one man in a 
mi!Ii[)n can cstiiuute the historic accxiracy of the story 
of David, or jud^e the technical vahdity of his claims, 
or those oi' the other rsalmista, to inspiration. But all 
can feel the peace that steals over the soul with the 
wonls, "M5 Lf>rd- is m}/ shepherd F .fhall not icant ;^^ all 
can perceive the ex|>an8ive faith of the resolvcj ^^ItcUl 
rwt the Mwy 0/ thy c<fmmandtnenis when thou shalt enlarge 
TTty heart ■'^ all can realize the completeness with which 
the relation of sinful man to God is set forth in the 
words, *'/ luive gone astray like a lost sheep; «eek thy 
servantjf&r Ido not forget thy commandviejils.^' And in 
proportion to the power with which suoli utterances 
appeal to the G-od-couseiousncss, will inevit^Wy be the 
strength of a man's eoniidonce in the inspiration of the 
writer. 

For my own part, unless when pressed hy enquirers 
or compelled by the duties of a teacher, I have never 
fblt any desire to form for myself an intellectual theory 
of inspiration. But when I have felt the reality of the 
thing itself breathe like an invigorating air from the 
pages of the Scriptures, this has been a jov which it is 
hard for articulate speech to set forth. And 1 do not 
know any part of the Bible with which the exjjerience 
of this joy has been more associated than with the firfi* 
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Epistle of St. Peter. This does not tell of any great 
mental gifts ; it has none of the intellecttial parr(?rnes8 of 
St. Paul. Bnt there seems »uch a quiet deep-toned 
earnestness about it, such a clear-eyed artless sincerity, 
such a quick insij^ht Into the practical spiritual power 
and highest use of facts and floctrines, that one can 
hartlly fail to realize in it the direct impulse of God's 
Spirit. The exul)erant thanksgiving at the onteet is 
radiant with heartfelt joy in the higher life which God's 
;^race ha* given. The appreciative sympathetic com-^ 
luunion with Dl^-ine Love, shown iu a.11 the allusions to 
Christ ; the moral elevation which rises to a tone of 
;^randeur touched now and then with human scorn* in 
Uie second chapter ; the hallowing light shed on all 
hitmun suiftring Iroin the cross of Christf — such chai-ac- 
teriatics as these require no external formulas ot sanctity 
to ensure their appeal to the heart They come straight 
home there at once. 

Finally, if in this view the Bihio shoidd cease to be in 
the harsher sense a perpetual miracle, on the other band 
there are voices in your own aotds which at once claim a 
supematnral dignity, iloaes, Elijah, Paul and John — 
puttingaaidefuramumentextemalmiradesjwhieharcnot 



• " For BO is the will of God, tliat with wtiU-duInj; ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of fooliiih men" — litetaUy — muzzle the ignor- 
Mioe of foole. (Terso, 15.) 

t "Belove*!, think it not strange eonoeming the fiery trial which ia lo 
tiy you, aa though eoine aU'ange thiii g tiacl hai>i>pned nnto you ; bnt 
r^ifke inasmuch cu ye are partakert of Chrijifg tuferin^i' 
(iv. 12, 18.) 
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necessarily connected with inspiration — became prophets 
and apostles through obedience to the same voice that 
sounds in your own consciences and your own hearts. 
In proportion as the creature will prevails, and consi- 
derations of policy and expediency usurp the tribunal 
of the soul, 80 will God seem to be far away, and 
inspiration an incredible fable of the past. But he that 
will do the will of the Father shall have experience of this 
doctrine. And in proportion as expediency and pru- 
dence are bowed before the majesty of duty ; in propor- 
tion as the sanction which touches the conscience with 
awe is owned to be the supremacy of God ; in proportion 
as we acquaint ourselves with God, and feel that to 
devout self-sacrifice communion with Divine Love is 
real and possible ; so shall we realize that to contem- 
plative faith all life may be a perpetual inspiration. 




LECTURE IV, 
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" VeA, and lohy even of j/OMtelves ju^e ye not what i* right ?**— 
Luke xil. 67. ~ 



Tftere is somewhere or other in the Government offices 
a standard yard measure, which i» the criterion of all 
other measure!* of length used in tliis realm. And of 
course by hypothesis it is an infallihle test, by which 
every draper's yard wand and every surveyor's chain 
may be finally and indisipntably jnd^d or corrected. 
In such a case it is most satisfuutory, and indeed abso- 
Intely nooesBaiyj to have an exlemal standard of final 
appeal, which will pennit of no farther discossion or 
controversy. Similarly men very commonly tliink that 
God must of necessity have ^ven us, in some outward 
objective form, an infallible standard of religious truth 
and moral right. But in such a mode of ar^^ument 
there is too otten forgotten an important element in 
the case, which has do place at all in the analogy 
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suggested ; an element which nay perhaps be hronght 
into view by another illustration. I suppose in rifle 
practice' one object in training is to acquire a qnick and 
approximately accurate power of" judging distance. 
For witijout this, in the field the rifleman would be 
incapable of accommodating the si;uhts and elevation of 
bis weapon to the required i-angc. And tiicrel'oro it is 
the custom in some corps, perhaps in all, to assemble 
the men for practice in judging distance by naming the 
range of various objects that may be in sight. Here 
then, by tlie rerj' nature of the case, reliance, on the 
part of the men in training, on any infallible standard ia 
altogether excluded. And why? Simply because the 
express object of the practice is the education of the 
power of measurement by the eye. Some busty unre- 
flecting youth, who did not understand the object, might 
naturally exclaim, "what fumbling sort of guess-work 
this is I How much bettor to stick to a grtumd already 
marked cm I" Here is in effect a desire to fall back 
upon the infallible yard measure. But the obvious 
answer would be, "our purpose is not to inform you 
what the distance ia; but to practise you in judging 
for yourtielves." Tliat, as you see, is an element of 
consideration which was entirely left ont in the analogy 
suggoatcd just now. Religious and moral truth, say 
some, ia so ineffably important, that to suppose a 
Government of the universe, which leaves us without any 
external and infallible ajjpcaJ in aach a matter, is as 
absurd as to imagine a civilized earthly Government 
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wliich has no Rtandards hy which its subjects can jiu^ge 
thoir woi^hts and moasurt'&. As we shall presently 
iDsi.st, this is very miu^h a question of" fact; for it is 
easier to find out what God has done than to decide 
what He should do. But as regai-da the principle 
involved in Huoh an arffuraeut, what we now say is this; 
that if the office of religions and moriU truth is to' 
draw out men^s spiritual susceptibilities, to educate the 
judgment and the consoieuee, then an infallible standard 
is precisely what we ought Twt to expect. It is indeed 
necessary tliat ^liopkeepers and surveyors should have 
accBSB to an Infallible standard of length. But thai is 
because thorc in no question as to the education of their 
judgment. The measure is a piu*ely conventional thing, 
which has no existence except so far as it is similarly 
tmderetood by every one. Bat now change the case. 
Sujjpose tlmt every shopkeeper had not only in his hand 
a yai'd measure liable to be corrected by an infalltlile 
Btandaixl, but also before him on his coimter a \-iHible 
and unerring test of honesty. By a stretch of fancy 
you may cuncetvn a (irystitl phia! standing by him 
vrithin view of idl, filled with limpid water, which at 
the mt>ment of any uurighieous deaUng should change 
to blue, or brown, or black, according to the shade of 
dishonesty involved. This might bo very eunveaient to 
ouK(i}mers ; but it would manifestly do away altogether 
with the exercise of conscientious judgment on the part 
of the trader. And as all ore in one way or another 
traders in tlicir turn, the universal applicaition of such 
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an external infallible appeal would simply eliminate the 
freedura of my,ii's ludral nuttire, and with that its veiy 
existence. For nobility of consciL-ncc consists not in 
such agreement with a conventional criterion as can be 
instantly and definitely detected by the eyea, or enlbroed 
by the :ruthority of othpr.« ; but rather in the refined 
jierceptions ivhicli distingnish what coai-seness eauuot 
foel ; in the purity of tone which elevates the standard, 
as well US in the loyalty that obeys it. Any tiling 
therefore that disjM-nses with the exercise of sueb (piiiJi-. 
ties — and this the establishment of imy infallible objective 
standard must do- — necessarily puts a stop to all educa- 
tion of the moral judgment. ** Yea, and -why even of 
i/ourselvi'fi jndf^e ye not what is right V 

It may occiu" to some, that while this argument is 
good enough against the advantngu of an infallible teat 
of conduct-, it is no objection whatever to an infallible 
rule or law, which can only be made a test by the free 
operation of the individual eonscience. But a little 
reflection will show that a jode, the applicability of 
wiiich in each separate case can only be decided by the 
conscience, is not an external infallible standard of 
practice.* It miglit indeed be a certain, or if yon like 
infallible declaration of a general truth ; as for instance, 
that it is wrong to steal, or to murder, or to lie. Uut 
without saying anything as to the inadequacy of such 



• Suppoac the imperial yard to be innapHWo of infallible appliciition 
except hj the conscience of the trader ; and it will be aecn that it 
wotzM cease to l>o ati infallible extero^ standBrd at all. 
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words to define precisely the wrono; that is forbidden, if 
any one will try to think w/t// the thin": he feels to be 
meant by them is in his view so certainly wrong, he will 
find that it is because of the iraposftihility of thinkjng 
the contrary. That is, the infullibility of tbe rule lies 
not in the external authority however au^st which 
imposea it; but in the resistless assent of his spiritnal 
nature to it when impoaed. But it will be said, such an 
assent is not univerBally reaiatlcBs. There are many 
.barbarons tribes who do not think it wrong to murder 
or steal. Pi-Gdwely so, I answer ; and this only shows 
that the standard, as well as its application, is a matter 
of spiritual education. Or as we have already said, 
nobility of conscience is shown in the purity of feeling 
which elevates the standard, or in other words, discerns 
more of God's righteousness, as well as in the loyalty 
that obeys it. And this purity of feeling is surely best 
secured, not by the authoritiitive imposition on unprepared 
consciences of an infidlible general rule in the form of a 
positive law ; but by sfuccessive inspirations awakening 
men's minds to a more and more distinct perception of 
eternal ])rinciplea of right. A race in a barharfc state 
is much more likely to be helped by inspirations that 
come mingled with and limited by the imperfect notions 
of the time, than by any infallible exliibition of truth 
which is necessarily beyond \\a range. But when that 
race is ©tluciiteH up tu the apprehension of a purer truth, it 
will need no iufaUible guarantee. The security of the 
truth will lie in the impossibility of thinking the contrary. 
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These ohsen^ations of conrae apply mainly, and the 
last perhaps exclusively, to tho apprehension of mora? 
principle. But it may Ijc saiti, the highest iife of man 
is intimately connected with the apprehension of super- 
natural or supersensuons facts, such as the being of 
Godj our moral relations to Him, and the immortality 
which awaits us ; all of which are entirely beyond 
scientiJic discOTOry, and absolutely require a diviue 
revelation, if they are to be known at all. Most 
heartily do I grant tliis ; that is, I believe it. quite 
impossible to explain human history and progress apart 
from the God-conscioTisneas and the inspirations, which 
have been the subjects of previous lectures. Through 
these God has revealed Himself and immortality and 
heaven to man. Tliese form together the supernatural 
element in our being, which generates the otherwise 
inexplicable antagonism, or at least antithesis, of Man 
and Nature, and raises ns into communion with CJod. 
In man there is somethiutr that we do not know to exist 
anywhere else in creation — wonder, reflection, hunger 
ailer a final cause. And this implies in human histor)', 
as distinguished from tlie physical growth of creation, 
the introduction of a 7ie\o mode of the continnong 
creative power ; which mode we call grace, divine com- 
munion, inspiration, revelation, according to the degree 
of intensity with which wo recognize it. Nor do I 
know of any really established conelnsions which make 
it irrational to believe that this new mode of the con- 
tinuous creative power has, like previous modes, hod its 
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marked crises of wbat seems to us ppecinl intensity. 
The iloctrine of coutmuity is probably as applicable to 
htrnian history lis to the geological periods ; but in 
neither application can it be so construed as to exclude 
imy seasons of s^vecial activity. And such seasons of 
fipecial activity we may recognise perhaps in the 
development of the Caucasian race; perhaps in its 
at^paration into the Aryiin and Semitic branches; 
perhaps in the golden ages of iiiiagiuation which 
generated their respective mythologies ; perhaps in 
Uie severance of the Hebrew family from their Chal- 
dean congeners ; more certainly in the ernanoipa- 
tion nf the Hebrews under the snbliniG spiritual 
dominion of Moses; clearly in the pure aspirations 
and impassioned protests of psalmists and prophets ; 
and most plainly in the glorious ontburst of spiri- 
tual life at the Christian era. At such seasons, 
even including the earliest, we may believe the 
minds of men to have been quickened by hints 
and tokens, or by bright manifestations of higher 
trath ; all of which came from the Spirit of God, 
Irom the fuller flow uf the hfe of God into the 
souls of men. The final cause of all this prooest* 
we feel must be — if we are capable of apprehend- 
ing it at all — the elevation of Inrniiui nature into 
a nearer communion with God, by the workiug to- 
getlicr of creative grace and creatine receptivity in 
mutual action and reaction. But witli such a pro- 
cess the presentation of spiritual doctrines in the 
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form of an infaUilile* staii<lard for all time ia entirely 
innonsisttiit. Inspiring suggestions art? moat prKcious ; 
glimpBt'S of tbe divine ideal of life havo a ^loriona 
power; coiauiauda in tlio name of God arouse na jiiat 
so iar aa they can establish their authenticity in the 
nonaoicnce; but the moment these are set up as an 
infallible yai-d measure of our thoughts, or words, or 
deodsj at any rat« to wliatover extent they are allowed 
to dispense with the exercise of our judgment, they 
contravene a manifest and fundamental principle in 
God's education of the raee. 

All the romainino- remarks I hare to make ■will he 
more or leas an application of this principle, I do not 
at all forget that, as we said just now, tho qmwtiDU i« in a 
great measure one of fact. Has our Heavenly Father, 
or has he not, seen fit to give us an infallible objective 
appeal in matters) of faith and morals ? If he baa really 
done so, the same reasons whifh made it neeossary 
would also suggest that the lact ahould be plain and 



• Possibly some readen may think that this involves a deaifU of 
tlieDiviuitjTjf Christ. Cni. ir, re.illy tloeanol;. Was tho maaifestfition 
of Divinity in Christ Ijmitetl or uiiUmited? If the former, w»s it 
conditioned only by the faut of ita presyiitation in hoiuiiiuty, or rIw 
by the specialitioa belonging to the bunianity of a particular age or 
race? If liie latter is theciiee — aiidwiHi tbu Uospt;] iiarrativcB before 
u« it would be ditflcnJt to deny it — then it follows that some fomiB. in 
which his I>iviriity was best maaiiested to thHt age, have to be 
diesolved, before we can appreciate their treaanre. That is, while it 
Is perfectly true, ia Bt. Peter's sense!, that the Lord has the wupdg of 
ctCTDO.! life, yet he saves as not by his wonls but by his Spirit ; and 
the Spirit is apprehended by gynipfithy, not by subjugation to aa 
infallible verbal stondord. See Lectufc v. 
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palpable. But in pursuiDg the question of fact we are 
likely to bo at once less hampered by tear, more reverent 
and Il'ss iiejjalive in i>ui" treuLiueut, il we keep in view 
the principles witli which we have started. Aa for my 
aipi, the impressinn I ho|Ki to leave on your minds is 
this; that while insidtauce on any external infallible 
Btandard is a wjntravention of the will of God, still in 
the Bible, in the ordinances of the Church, in the signs 
of the times, and aho^'e all in the communion of our 
own souls with the divine >Spirit, we have luuply ^ufficieut 
guidaiu^e to rightt^ousness, inunortidity and God. 

First, then, think of the history oi' tliis craving after 
infallibility ; and judge for yom-selves what are the indi- 
cations of God's will which tliat history suggests. It is 
of course sufficient for our piu-pose to trace that desire 
as it has nttected the Clunstian Church. 

It would perhaps surprise many who arc conversant 
only with modem theological discussioud, to see how 
dispiited qurstiona are treated by the early Fathers. I 
ramember a debate, somewhat celebrated at the time, in 
which an evaTigelical clergyman perei8t.ed in interrupting 
his opponent by calling out " chajitcr and verse I chapter 
and verse ! " as though the very words were a magic 
talisman of error. But the early Fathers did not care 
nearly so much about chapter and verse. At least they did 
not discuss Christian doctrines vnth any such exclusive 
reference to the Scriptures. Their quotations indeed 
give most valuable indications as to the history of tho 
canon and the sacred text, establishing with considerable 
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certainty the authenticity of most of the New Testament 
books. Still their Jiiode of dealing with the Apostolic 
writings shows u ieuling in some respects conaitlerably 
different from that which has been so sedulously culti- 
vated since the reformation. I will try to illustrate 
what I mean. Papias, writing' in the former half of tlie 
second century, says that it has uever been his habit to 
care so mach for books as for the wordd that still 
breathe in KTing men, that is, he is much more in- 
terested in the surviving traditions of the church than 
in studyinfT any documents whatever. And Kuaebius, 
writing two centuries afterwards, divides the books of 
the New Canon into three classes ; namely, thoae which 
were acknowledged by eoimuon consent ; thuso '\vhich 
were disputed ; and those which wore rejected ; while one or 
two books acknowledged by us, and which it is thought 
a point of omr allegiance to the faith to defend, are 
placed by him, apparently without any feeling that much 
was involved in the matter, <.*ither in the division of the 
doubtftil, or in that of the rejected.* These two references 
will surest what might be borne out by many others. 
that the appeal of the earliest Fathers wa.s not simply 
to the New Testament, but rather to the testimony and 
tradition of Buccessive generations in the chnrch. In 
fact it would not be unfair to say that in their view the 
church guaranteed the writings, rather llian the writingB 
the church. And the New Testament was prized as the 
voice of the earliest and most purely inspiretl congregation 
• Sea Appendix, Note F. 
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of the saints. The very epithet 'Catholic' shows this; 
for of course it means simply imiversal; and the 
Catholic faith was not exactly that which could be most 
logically deduced from the gospels and epistles, but 
rather that which represented a universal and uniform 
tradition. So one often finds the earliest controver- 
sialists counting up the number and exalting the re- 
spectability of the bishops who agreed with them, with 
the evident confidence that should they be able to 
convict their opponents of transgressing the tradition of 
the elders, those opponents would be condemned by an 
infallible standard. I am veiy far from insinuating 
that they undervalued the Scriptures. On the contrary, 
it is not unlikely that they had a more thoroughly 
sympathetic and therefore more truly noble estimate of 
them, than those who seem to put the Bible in the place 
of God. What I do say is this, that on the whole they 
seem to have prized the New Testament mainly as 
recording the earliest and most authoritative tradition 
concerning the foundation and corporate life of the 
church. And the classification of Busebius shows that 
the separate books were themselves submitted to this 
informal judgment of the church. Most enquirers 
after infallibility will acknowledge that this vague notion 
of a Catholic tradition gives a very inefficient standard 
of appeal. Something of the kind is indeed employed 
in the English common law; but with the inevitable 
result of gradual growth and expansion, such as none of 
our religionists, who at the present day so strenuously 
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insisi upon tto need of infallibility, could for a moment 
conteiii])I:itc with aati&factiou. And as a matter of fact 
crises arose, in which it was felt necessary to dcfim^ 
antbori ta tively what the tradition of the church actnally 
was. With this object Provincial or CEcumenicaJ Conncila 
were iroui time to time asscmhlrd; thtit is, the Cuthdhc 
churdi was summoned to say, by her authiirized repre- 
sentatives, what was the tii;th and lilb which she en- 
shrined in her heart. The deciaions of auch Cuuucil», 
being suppose<l \n sum uji the Catholic tradition on the 
suhjoirt.s ap^tatedj were naturally invested with infalli- 
bility which, if not formally professed, was at least assumed 
in the claim of implicit stibmission from all the faithful. 
The simple words in which the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem expressed their confidence that their deci- 
sion was the issue of divine teaching — '*?'( seemed tjood 
to the Holy Ghost and to m«," — were taken to justiJy the 
arrogance which elairaeil for the faction fiirhts t>f 
wranfflinff ecclesiastical mobs the intaUible ;midanci' 
and omnipotent control of God's Spirit. But the 
world chang<'8 rapidly ; and the interests supposed to 
be bounil up with rcli^jious f>piniou gave a swift impulse 
to the evolution oi" thought. Thus the authoritative tleci- 
sionsof one council had hanlly been given before a score 
of new qiuwtions were raised, which demanded another 
appeal to some infallible tribunal for their settlement. 
But it was impossible that coimciU on any gi-cat scale 
should assemble very often. And in the mean thne 
the right and duty of private judgment had been so 
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coniplntdy overborne or ignonHl, that each Christian 
fielt utterly dependent on the decisions of the Church. 
The priestd tbcn, Ixiin*!; tho authoriztnl exponents of 
those (looisions, woiUd become more and more the 
keepei*s not only of the consciences but of the intellects 
ii^ their flock. And as hierarehial authority inevitably 
involvoa centralization, tho tendency grew up in the 
Western Church to regard the Pope as the Btanding 
representative of an (Kciuuenical C-uimcil, and as in- 
vested, fur the direction of faith and morals, with the 
Bame infkUihility. No attempt wiia made until the 
present day to define the doctrine in an authoritative 
form. But as a vagno nntiun, accepted in some 
undofiniible sense by all Romanists, it has undoubtedly 
exi^ti'd ibr lon^. It is to be fnared that thoj« who are 
most argumentative in their cominonts on this new 
' Papal afji^rression,' and loudest in their protest against 
it, are precisely those who fail to perceiye the real sig^ 
nificiince oi' the revidsion wliich it is exciting in men's 
mlndB. For it is the ' reductio ad ahsurdmn ' of the 
whole notion of the infallibility which we are discnssing. 
The dogma of papal infallibihty is in fact a vcrjr logical 
issue of any real and oamcst insistauce on the necessity 
for an infallible standard of truth. For no standard ift 
an infallible rule in practice, whatever it may be in 
theory, If it is open to various interpretations: and, 
outside the range of mathnmaticsj this is probably the; 
oa»e with every proposition possible to human language, 
when the author is nut thore to be crossKiuestioned, 
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jit is wanted therefore is a living voice ■which can 
^ /e authoritative intcrj)retatioii to the standards ; and 
tbat is precisely the office which an infallible living 
Pope could discharge to perfection. Tlicre need be. no 
ambiguity in such a case. If two bishops should differ 
about the decision of such a Pupe, they could refer the 
matter to him, and ask, him point blank did he mt-aii 
this or that. This now would be something like infalli- 
bility ; and every earnest and sincere insistanco on the 
abaohite necessity for a reudy and ]>erfect criterion 
of truth ou^ht lo^ritjaJly to involve the need for an 
infallibility like this. 

But the history of infallibility diverged into a new 
direction at the Ej^formatiou; Then it was declared 
that both Popes and Councila had erred, indeed hnd 
been oftener wrong than right; and no ecclesiastical 
tradition was allowed to have any weight, unless it 
could be shown that it was not merely primitive but 
apostolic Then in the earthquake that shook down 
the old landmarks, when enquirers eagerly asked what 
guidance was left for them thi-ough the perplexities of 
their agCj tliey were told that the Bible was iinijily 
suiHcieut for them. Now this was very true ; and it was 
precisely the truth which was needed in those times. 
But I very much question whether fiome zealous Pro- 
testants of our time boar in mind precisoly how that 
(luth operated on the age of Oje Reformation. If we 
would estimate the real value of that teaching, and 
would rightly judge the direction in which it pointed, 
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we ought to remember what a terrible shaking of the 
foundations seemed to be involved in the substitution 
of a difficult book for the plain assertions of Papal 
authority. I suppose that at the end of the fifteenth 
century and in the beginning of the sixteenth, not 
courts and cities only, but families and households were 
distracted and divided, somewhat as at the present day. 
" What !" asked the elders, " do you mean to set up 
yom' conceited judgment against the venerable authority 
of the Church and the Holy See ?" And doubtless the 
earnest answer was often meekly given by the young 
who were thus rebuked, "No, not our judgment; we 
appeal to the Word of God in the Bible ; and that we 
must obey rather than any Pope." Then would come 
the rejoinder, "But you know that in the interpretation 
of the sacred Book many learned Fathers have difiered 
much, and have submitted their differences to the deci- 
sion of the Catholic Church : how can you pretend to 
distinguish the true meaning, where great men have 
gone astray ?" What reply could be made but this ? 
"We believe that the Spirit, which gave the Word, will 
enable us to interpret it to the salvation, of om: souls. 
Our prayer is like that of the Psalmist, * Lord, open 
thou mine eyes, and I shall see wondrous things out 
of thy Law.' We may be mistaken in many things ; 
but light enough will be given us to find our way to 
heaven." Every general reader knows that something 
like this was the effect of the displacement of ecclesias- 
tical authority by the Bible. It was a movement on 
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the part of the reformers towards freedom, not into 
another form of bondage ; and whatever value might 
bo reverently attached to tho liiblo, it was in effevX uu 
appeal to the individual reasun and conscience as 
illumined by tho iSpirit of God. How far this was the 
case may be illastrnttKl hy the wcll-kno-wn rashnefis of 
liUther ; who, booaut*e the Epistle of James did not seem 
to answer to his needs, or at least aji|>eared to contradict 
those »Scripturcs which did, rejected it as a thing of 
straw. We cannot help sometimes lamcnting^ that the 
course of human att'aii's should so often have swept 
aside when approximating to an ideal goal. Like as the 
children of Israel, when in sin^ht of the promised land, 
were driven to march li^nck again towards Egyj>t ; so, 
repeatedly, when in a happy hour some ideal gonl of 
progress was in Wew, niankind have turned a3i<le, 
and prolonged their marc-h for a generation or an 
ajje. But there has l>een a meanina: and a necessity in 
it always. The Israelites raw fi-om Egypt were hardly 
fit to encoanter the fierce Analdm so soon. And the 
Reformed Chiireh fresh from Rome in Luther's daya 
was hardly fitted to grapple with the problems, that 
must inevitalily present themselves (m the attainmeut 
of perfect, spiritual treedom. Hence men turned aside 
in their march, and had long wanderings in the ^vilder- 
ness which wa^i neither Egypt nor Canaan, neither 
Rome nor tho iilxirty of ChrisL And oidy at the 
present day do we their children begin to see some 
prosi>ect, though remote as yet, of tho pure and unfet- 
tered life which livea in the Spirit of the Lord. 
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The old craving for infallibiiity awoke again as the 
remijilellod cliurclaes sourjbt to elaborate their formulas, 
aud were startled by the rapid ^ovsih of divergent 
religious opinions. Nor was that craving left unsatis- 
fied. Just as the Israelites longed for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and were answered hy a huri'eit of quails which 
fell in heaps till they bred a pestilence in the camp, 
80 tfao Protestants, in their liomani&t longing for 
infallibility, were answered by a surfeit of scripture- 
proved creeds and textual comments on the Bible, which 
from their day to ours have been at once a satire on 
infallibility and the souixic of noedlcsa sectarian bitter- 
ness. And still, down f o the present day. I supjiose that 
a large proportion of the Protesjant public would regard 
the infidlibility of the Bible as the Shibholeth which 
distinguishes the believer from the infidel. It remains 
thcreibre that we ahotdd address ourselves to a consi- 
deration of this substitution of an InfuUible Book for 
an Infallible Ecclesiastical Autlicrity. That for my own 
part I do so with aome trepidation I shall not affect to 
conceal ; trepidation, not from any uncertainty as to the 
ultimate issno of the opiuious I advocate ; hut from fear 
lost my words should injure any who have not yet 
realized the significance of the religious revolution through 
which we are living ; and frum a haunting doubt as to 
how fiir it is possible fur any one, who has gradually 
grown into particuhir forms of faith, to help others in 
suddenly achieving them, without doing vi*Jencc to the 
religious life which he only seeks to expanrl. God 
forhid that I should say ono word to shake the true 
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foundatiotifl of any man*9 faith in God's redeeming love 
as revealed in JesuH Clirist. God forbid that. I shoidd 
in any vrifw drpreciato t}ie Bible as tlie b&st source, next 
to linmediatd communion with God's Spirit, of the 
peccdiar inspirations that com© with Christian truth. 
But necessity is laid upon us ; and woe to those who in 
these times, through worldly expexliency applied to 
heavenly things, keep back even the faintest glimmer 
of light which they thiak they can throw on the preseoit 
perplexities of faith ! If then I speak at all, it is 
because of an overmastering sense of danger to the faith 
of tile rising generation amongst us and, so far as they 
can affect it. to that of the coming ago, if we obstinately 
cling to a solemn form of words which has no longer any 
soul or mtf^niug in it. In this respect an unfortunate 
and calamitous example is set ns by some generally 
noble leaders of thought, who make no scruple about a 
solemn declaration that they "un/tnonedli/ believe all the 
canottical scriptures of tlie Old and New Testament-** to 
which words no grammatical, common-sense, or real 
meaning can be given, that is not habitually contradicted 
by the whole tendency of tlieir iniluence. Tlu; levity of 
profession and subscription, imd the unreality in the use 
of language, which are unavoidably encouraged by this 
fast and loose method nf playing with the Bible, must 
surely have a demoralizing influence wliioh Uie noldeat 
sentiments cannot neutralize. It may be, and indeed 
probably is trne, that tho formal nature of snob 
subscriptions and professions makes them more strikingly 
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obnoxious to animadversion ; while ten tliousandinBt 
of more informal inconsistency escra^ie our attention.'' 
But when, in fighting for religions freedom in the open, 
we are taunted with the special ditHcultiea sometiine 
found in the narrowness and excliL^iveQess of free 
churches — ditScultiea often ridiculously exaggerated — 
it is not in human nature to suppress a protest, against 
the intrusion of leeal fictions into the di\'ine life in the 
supposed interests of a liborty which it is well able 
assert for itself. Otlionviae our protest would he out of 
place. We should have to search a long time before 
we found .1 man without sin in this matter to fling 
the first atone at the Broad Church Clergy. Many of 
us, who are bound by no formal pledges on the subject, 
have yetj in our legitimate anxiety to maintain the_ 
reality of God's inspirations and redeeming grac 
thought it nc^cessary to insist on the infallibility of the 
records wliich embody the history of God's brightest 
revelations. And under the stress of that supposed 
necessity we have done violence not only to our own 
mental tiionltio^, but to the sarrc<l volume itaelf. Is it 
not for instance violence which would nut bo tolerated 
in deaiiug with any other record, to import SaUm into 
the narrative of the fall, when no mention ia made of 
any agent but a subtle beast of the field ? And what 
comp«^l8 US to do MO, urdess the notiun that the conmienta 
of int^pireil men on this narrative give an iiiiallibly 
tame interpretation? Any one, who attends to the 
unity and internal connection of the sixteenth psalm, 
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must surely feel that to preserve St. Peter's infallibility 
we do violence to David, when we try to couceive in 
that psahn any conscious reference to OHrist. But 
if the views advocated in the pru\'iouH lectures are 
in the main true, our confidence in God's inspira- 
tions and redeeming grace has no need of factitious 
Buppart from a dogma that haa become a more form. 
In commencing these Lectures we mentioned, as one 
of the signs of the times, that it was impossible to 
state any theory of the Bible's infallihilityj without 
encumbering it with so many limitations sis to amount 
virtually to its denial. But unfortunately very few 
try to define to themselves what they mean by it. 
It is sufficient, that a spurious peace and rest is given by 
the decisive ring of the word. Bear in mind what wo 
should mean by it if we use the word in its fair and 
proper sense. Substantial truth is one thing ; infalli- 
bility is another and a very ditlercut thin^r. Now once 
more I repeat, I want to loosen no one's hold on the 
substantial truth of the Bible. Were there any prospect 
of that being seriously fhreatenedj the ftiture might seem 
black indeed. For that would mean that men wore ^^oing 
to lose their fiiitli in the Heavenly Father, their hojjes 
of immortality, and tlierefore all the higher moral and 
social forces in wliicb these are essential elements. But 
infallibility, if it is to be taken in any strict ami proper 
sense, must mean an entire^ unlimited, and tlicrcforc 
miraculous freedom from error. Now I do contend that 
any one who professes to attach this notion to the Bible 
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uses a form of words without any definite meaning at all. 
For if you ask him is the Eu^libli versiua free from error, 
he will of course have to answer, no ; and therefore the 
infallibility for which he contends cannot reside in that. 
If farther yoa ask him does he know of any Greek or 
Hebrew text that is free from error, he raustj at least if 
he understands what you arc talkin^r abont, again answer, 
no. What then can he mean by insisting that tiie Bible 
is infallible ? "WTiat Bible ? He himself never saw a 
Bible free from error, that is, infallible ; nor has he beard 
of any one else who has. The only meaning then which 
be can possibly have is this ; that the first or autograph 
copy of each book now bound up in the canon was 
infallible as it issued from the hand of its particnlar 
author. But no one contends that the nest scribes, who 
made copies from each antograph, were miraculously 
kept from making mistakes ; and the separate books were 
oertaiuly cojjied out several times before they were 
gathered into the collection which we call the Bible. 
Hence it is perfectly clear that no such thing as a really 
infallible Bible, thai ia, a complete copy of the Scriptnrc? 
entirely i'Tuf. from error, ever did or could exi&t. 

The usual answer made to this mode of dealing with 
the question is of course that it is hypcrcritic-al ; that it 
makes a mountain out of a mole-hill ; tliat the mistakes of 
copyists and translators arc altogether trifling, and do not 
aft'ect any essentiid doctrine. But how are we to know 
that ? Properly speaking, degrees of infallibility are just 
as impossible as degrees of pai'allelism or jjerpendicularity. 
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You nwy say that one pair of* lines is more nearly 
parallel than another ; hut ti> say that it is more 
paralltji woxild simply bo an incorrect nse of language 
instinctively corrected in thought. But unless there are 
definite degrees of infallibility, some one of ■which can 
be diHtinetJy gnarantefid, how arc wo to kntiw that 
in any copy of* the Scriptures, or in any Text, there are 
no mistfikes above a certain magnitude ? Tlie answer 
here again is of course that the danger is exaggerated; 
that any serious xindctccted mistakes are very imlikely, 
and that an enlightened criticism shows this to be the 
esse. Precisely so, I reply; but one indispensable 
element in criticism is the amount of moral probability 
that this or that should be the original reading; and 
theri-'foro an infalliljle outward standard, though once 
established, lapses affe^r all into an appeal for judgment 
to "the verifying faculty" in man. Why, what then 
was the use of that h\-pothetical, momentary, and 
miraculous separation of truth trom error? We have 
to separate them as well as we can now ; we have to 
decide, by research and oiuidid criticism, a^ to the 
amount of probability that any iniporfjint errors remain 
undiscovered. What then is gained by Ike dogma of 
ini'aiJibility, unless tlie satisfaction of knowing that the 
trouble was saved at diiferont periods uf history to a portion 
of some one genenition ? See then to what an absm'dity 
tliis notion of irdaliiblo wTitcrs with erring copyists and 
translators reduces us. God wrought a miracle to 
secure in each case an autograph infallible copy of each 
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book, which none but a few scores of people ever saw ; 
but He did not see fit to watch over the preservation of 
that copy ; while every scribe and every translator who 
afterwards meddled with it was suffered to fall into 
error. The notion is altogether abnormal , monstrous, 
incongruous, entirely unworthy of association with the 
noble history of inspiration. 

Thus even on the hypothesis that the writers of each 
separate book were infallible, to contend for the existence 
of an infallible Bible now is to use words out of their 
natural meaning, and in the non-natural sense with 
which we are unfortunately too familiar. But perhaps 
it may be said that all our attempts hitherto to repre- 
sent the doctrine are mere caricature. It may be 
admitted that no one contends for the existence of any 
absolutely infallible copy or version of the Bible now. 
The real doctrine it may be said is this, that whatever 
statements we have reasonable ground for supposing 
to belong to the original text we are bound to regard 
as infallibly true. This we may regard as a moderate 
statement of the doctrine; the most moderate in fact 
which is consistent witli the retention of any substantial 
meaning in the phrase "infallible Bible." And in 
dealing with this we pass over the incongruity between 
* reasonable ground ' and infallible certainty. When it 
is remembered what is meant by * reasonable ground,' 
how entirely the arguments of textual and historical 
criticism lie wi&in the compass of the earthly under- 
stMiding or the merely logical faculties ; it will be felt at 
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once that the probability meant by * reasonable ^roand* 
in 8uch a case is entirely incommensTirablc ^nth the 
infallible certainty of a spiritual faitli wliieh is supposed 
to be bnilt upon it. But let that ]>ass. We assume it 
as a fair description of Biblicftl infallibility, that whatever 
stjitements may rightly be regarded as part of the 
original documents mnst Ire accepted aa inlaUibly tnie. 
Ib it then infallibly tme that the earth as it now 
stands, and the sun, moon and stars of Lcavon were all 
created in six days some five or six thousand years 
ago? As Burely us the -first chapter of GenesiH forms 
part of the now existing Pentateuch, so certainly was 
that the simple burden of the writer's story. And the 
processes of torture, by which every fresh result fji 
geological science h;is impo.sed a new interpretation on 
onu of the most immistakeabte and straightforward of 
narratives, arc a striking illustration of the violence 
which the dogma of infallibility has done to tlie book 
it professes to bunour. With uU tho aceninuhitin^ 
proofs we have of the very gradual growth of civilization ; 
with our present certainty as to the enormous antiiiuity 
of languages widely removed as the Sanscrit and the 
Basque, together with the long pre^-ious develojmieut 
which they imply ; with our knowledge that the Negro, 
the EgA'ptian. the Chinese, the Aryan existed, in all 
their diversity of fcatm*e, language, and civilization at 
least t\vo thousand years lieforu Christ ; is it possible to 
regard it as infallibly true that tho whole population of 
the world had been reduced by a deluge to one family 
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some few bunflred jcnrs before that date? Is it infhl- 
Ubly true thtit the Almighty Father of mankind made 
Uimsclt' a sympathizing^ partizan in tlie savagn and 
pitiless warfare of the early Hebrews ? la it infallibly 
tme that He, who is the husband of the widow and the 
Father of the fatherlcBs, looked uu aud ajiproved the base 
and cruel murder of the seven son& of Saul,* nny was 
appeased, and satisfied, and forewent his wrath when 
He saw their wretched mother watchino; in her misery 
by their gibbeted coiiises ? "0 you must make allow- 
ance for the difference of the times," say some; "you 
must remember that God has been educating the race, 
and that all these records belonw^ to the imperfect ages 
of childhuod." Good ; but that is not the way to treat 
an infallible standard of historical and moral tnith. 
Truly this would indeed be to play fast and loose with 
infallibility I Are we to miderstand that the difference 
of the times affected the essential nature of the tmtb, 
or only the character of the record ? If the latter, then 
tiia is only a round-about way of saying that the 
difference of times prevented the record from being 
infallible. Was it any more true whoa the Pent-a- 
teuch was written than it is now, that the universe was 
made in six detya? If that ia not the allowance 
we are to make for difference of the times, tlie only 
alteniati%'e ia that we are to make allowance for the 
inevitable scientific ignorance of the writer; and then 
of course infallibility is gone. Or if we are to apply 
* 2 Sam. xxi. 1, ikc. 
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tiic remark to the moral difficulty mentioned jnst now, 
sini* we know that rIitJVtvni;fi of liinea caimot affect 
the nature of the Most High, the only other alteruativo 
which the difference of the ti^nea suggests is a duller 
perception of the supreme holiaesa of God. And hero 
a^aiii (he claim of infalliliility is dropped. We are no 
doubt verj' riglitJy called ujwn to make allowance for 
the difference of the times. Indeed we ought always to 
be moat anxious to do so ; because thus only can we 
conic iuto syinpsithizlng 4!onta('t w^th the atrugp;Ie& of 
huniim sotds in those days. Studied in this way, the 
books of the Old Testament are most precious documents, 
bearing iiuhihitabJe traces of the divine inspirations 
which huvoljei^n the grand impulse of progress. But 
all tiiat remains when the figment of infallibihty is 
abandoned ; and abandoned it i*eally is even hy those 
who nominally maintain it. 

There h however a notion that infallibility may 
possibly be confined to moral and .'(jnritual truth. And 
this would perhaps be maintained by some, who, when 
the same limited infallibility ia claimed for the Pope, 
would detect the fallacy in an instant. Moral and 
spiritual U*utli they would urge do not exiat in any 
alistract etato; they are only expressions of relation 
between man, God, and creation ; and whenever any of 
the terras involved are misconceived, the relations will 
be more or less misstated. And besides, the method of 
Scriptnre, which is like that of Creation, concrete and 
objective, consisting in evolution of the conscioua-self 
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by contemplation of tlw not-self, is wholly incoTisistent 
■wilh any sueli sfparatioa of the two elements. The 
IcHson, tho powtT, tho lit'u iire on ilie whule in the 
history; and therefor© must more or less share the 
defects of the history. The le^ndary account of the 
orin;!n and fall of man natinrally lead on to a legendary 
systf m of dcpna concerning transmitk^l gailt aud tlie 
Tisitation of the parents' sina upon the children, Ruch as 
will hardly be maintained now to be of [lerfect puriQr. 
Besides, as we cannot allow different degrees of iufalU- 
bility, the ^Scriptures ouglit on ftueh a view to exhibit 
one continnous level tone of feeling ou moral and 
s])iritual life irom Genesis to Revelation. But this is 
notoriously not the e.ise ; and the instan(*s already 
given are sufficient to prove it. Nay, while I filadly 
admit and earnestly maintain that the New TesUuiient 
presents us with a most pure and lofty law of life; yet 
it cannot he denied that here and there notions of 
morality are taught, which modern Christians qnietly 
ignore as nnsuitcd to their times. Thns the Apostles, in 
the council at Jonisalcm, insisted that alistiiieuce from 
things strangled and from blood waw as much a 
part of Christian law as purity from fornication ; and 
the oxjmplete subjection of women, sunrgosted in tJie 
social and daniestie ethics of the epistles, is either 
explained away or openly repudiated now. On the 
whole then, if the existence of an infallible standard be 
discussed as a question of tact, it can easily be shown 
that it ia impoesible to contend for it as a pntutical 
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iaaui^ at iiD ; that it is merely a sort of pass-word 
tlistin^juishing rival camps of tliouglit 

But the subject has yet one other aspect, justice 
to which would rocjuirc far more time than we 
have at oar disposal. For, as 1 hinted in my intro- 
ductoiy remarks, it is to many minds by no means 
flufficieut to shu^v what God has done ; but th(!y require 
ua also to show that He ought to have done it, and that 
it 10 the beat thing for us. Well then, if I might 
presume to justify the ways of God to man, I siiould 
ur^re that successive impulses of inspiration apart, from 
infallibility are best adapted to that gradual progress 
which God has ordained to be the history of man. 
Nextlwoidd su^rrest. that rea.icmahle historical certainty 
concerning the greatest crises of inspiration is all that 
18 nef.ided for tJie spiritual education of following :iges. 
This gives all the assistance and suggestion and con- 
firmation that a higlily developed faith reqnires, without 
sufleriug it to fall into that abject dependence u[H>n the 
past, which too ofleu seeks the living God only amongst 
the dead. In sujiport of tliis point I would remind you, 
that the direct influence of the Divine Spirit is as 
accessible now as ever it was to eveiy devout mind. 
And of course this is in some Rort adm.ittcd by all 
Christians, though we cannot but be amazed at the 
little significance they seem to atiacli to it. And finally 
I would insist that our moral and sjnritual salvation 
dependfl, not on intellectual apprehension of dogma, but 
on that loyalty of soul which is the essence of all true 
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faith. On eact of these points I will say a word to 
indicate its bearings. 

On the whole then we see in the history of mankind 
a gradual progress from, a simpler to a more complex 
life, from ignorance to knowledge, from narrow super- 
stitions towards a universal religion. Now if in the 
midst of this slowly growing dawn any sudden flash of 
absolutely infallible knowledge had fallen on eyes 
unprepared for such a light, it must have made only a 
blinding glare, that could . only confuse instead of 
clearing perception. Suppose for instance that Moses, 
at the remote age when he lived, had been made 
conversant with the geological history of creation : 
imagine him to have been taught that the love of God 
embraces all men of every nation without partiality to 
any, and that His kingdom is not of this world but 
spiritual and universal ; would not such knowledge have 
thrown the great prophet wholly out of sympathy with 
his times, and made him incapable of dealing with a 
stiff-necked and barbarous people? But feeling only 
a divine impulse in his soul to raise his people from 
bondage into freedom, to wean them from idolatry, to 
inspire them virith devotion to the supreme God, to 
educate them by the wisest laws, and to enrich their 
memories by the noblest traditions he could collect from 
the past, this enabled him to serve his own generation 
so that he became an undying power throughout the 
history of the world; an undying power, because his 
constitution and his laws generated spiritual results 
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impossible for him to have foreseen; so that, as the Lord 
himself said, not one jot or tittle passiccl from Mosaism till 
aU was fulfilled in a higher form. So is it in all inatances 
of extraordinary influence over the proo;ress of human 
affairs. That influence was exerted imder circumstances 
which would Iiave made the exhibition of ahsolutely 
infallible knowledge an insuperable obstacle to succeiss. 
Even Chi'ist himself, though so consciously divine, 
dttimed not on earth equality with God. He arrogated 
to himself no couaciousness of omuiscieuee ;* nor any 
aujjcrnatural knowledge, except what bore upon the 
Imission He came to fulfil ; but meekly lived and died 
aa a strictly human incarnation of divine purityj lore, 
sell -sacrifice, in a word, of spiritiui] truth. 

If it bo asked how we are to know what He was 
and did, withont any infallible wtnessos, I answer that 
re;L3onab]e historical testimony is all we need; and this 
the Xew Testament gives us. The misfoitune is that if 
% man denies the ini'allibility of the gospels, ho is kuj>- 
posed to deny their anthontieity aa well ; though there 
is no necessary connection whatc%'er between the two 
positions. Their fallacious association in so many 
minds arises partly, 1 imagine, from the prevalent 
csdusiveness of schools of thought, which gather into 
8}Tnmetric;iI globules like quicksilver dropped upon a 
table, and know of no commimion but cojuplete abaorp- 
tiiiu. Thus it cornea to pass that if we adopt a suggestion 
from any one party, we axe supposed t>ci be identified 
* S«e Lecture t. 
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with it wholly. But the fallacious association referred 
to arises also from another cause, and that is a distrust, 
on the part of spiritual conservatives themselves, of the 
strength of the critical evidences for the authenticity 
of the gospels — distrust sometimes merely ignorant, 
sometimes only nervous — but in either case leading to 
a rash determination to treat the scriptural hooks in a 
mode utterly unknown to scientific criticism. For 
practically it is because of their importance that the infal- 
libility of those books is assumed ; and the question of 
their authenticity is discussed only to give a show of sup- 
port to this. If then any one abandons the one, he is 
supposed as a matter of course to surrender the other. 
At the same time, those who object to the infallibility 
of the books seem influenced by the same fallacious 
association to overlook the re^ strength of the external 
evidence for their apostolic origin. For my own part, 
I am strongly of opinion that there are not more than 
two or three books in the New Testament about the 
authorship of which there is any reasonable doubt. 
The quotations in Irenseus, especially considering his 
connection with Polycarp; the references in Justin 
Martyr; and the impression made by most writers, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, of the second century, 
that the church had grown up under the influence of 
precisely such an apostolic legacy as we possess in the 
New Testament Canon, are it a^ears to me decisive of 
the question ; or at least would be considered so in the 
case of any heathen philosophers or historians. Even 
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'Icing a larger allowance than I, have done for cafies 
:A i^asonahie ilonbt, still the books* and the body of 
a')oBtoJic tratUtion, adxuitted by all but tlie wildest 
prophL'ts of unbelief, form a veiy strong teBtimoay to 
tlie chief events of the Gospel History, including of 
course the resurrection of Christ. It nill Lc well under- 
stood that I :iin hringing no charge of hardness of 
heart or wiltiil blindness atjainst those who think 
othennse. I am so convinced of the possible inde- 
pendent of fiiith and opinion, that I trouble myself 
comparatively little about the latt-er. I am only con- 
tending that if thu events of that n^-ondertnl divine 
Bunriae are credible at all, we have evidence enough to 
prove them ; and that if they are altogether incredible, 
the chiiin of infallibility for the Book which rejwrts 
them only recoils upon it, in the addition of undeserved 
hatred and prejudice to unbelief. ^Sl that we need is 
a consensus of historical testimony strong in jn-oportion 
to the greatness of the issue ; and that I maintain w© 
have in the Now Testament books. 

The reasonableness of such a position will be more 
apparent, if we remember that the inspirations of old 
times were not intended to rob the modern age of direct 
communion with Grod ; but rather to enrich the nature 
which makes it possible. They suggest the tender yet 
solenm responsibility and the Immortal significance 
which imderlie the commonest life j and in awakening 

* The Bpi&tlefi to the CarmUuaas, Konmns, Galatiuns, unci tibie 
Btivelotiou of St, Jolm would b&nU; bu diaputod by any one. 
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the conscience they prove, not the possibility only, bnt 
the actual reality of present conunuiiion with the 
Father. When once the reality of this is fdt, then a 
criterion of truth is given better far, because more 
educational in its influence, than any outward infaUible 
standard. For God must be better than the best that 
we can think ; juster and purer than our highest thoughts ; 
more loving, tender, and patient than our compassion's 
widest reach. Ask, therefore, when other certainties 
fail, does this or that view of religious truth most 
enlarge and deepen my love to God and man ? Do I 
feel more the embrace of a Divine Life, when I try to 
believe in everlasting damnation, or when I "faintly 
trust the larger hope?" What is most congruoiis with 
the most essential conditions of thought and springs of 
feeling within me, a universe of lifeless atoms, or a 
world that lives and moves and has its being in God ? 
How do I most worthily think of the Father of my 
Spirit — as a nameless Abstraction, lonely and apart, or 
as tlio glory in the sun, the majesty in the sky, the 
warmth in the heart, the inspiration of apostles and 
prophets, " the love of Christ that passeth knowledge ?" 
I know that questions like these may lead to different 
issues in different men; I know that they afford no 
rule to ensure uniformity of theological opinion. But 
if that be made a reproach, it is precisely the difficulty 
which llomonists, quite as forcibly, make about the 
substitution of a Book for the authoritative decisions of 
tlie Church. And farther, they who make this objection 
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■would for tlie most part ticinstilves deny ttat any miai 
cau road thft Bihip aright withont the hrlp of the 
Holy Ghoat. But if He is om* toaioher, He nee^ls no 
in/allihle hovk to help Him. Nor is it His method to 
dazzle us with unmixed truth at once. Amidst a world 
of distriictiDg suggestions, He lends us on from stop to- 
step, though ill obsciu-ity y^t always couaciously higher. 
As when we climh a mountain in a mist, guided hy the 
piercing glimmer of tho snow tliat crowns the cloudless 
summit, He draws U3 by Hia " kindly light/' which 
promises to every aroused and active soul a clearer day, 
a brigliter experience, a higher tnith. Keep your fac© 
toward tho light — in the direction of purer feeling, 
larger charity, firmer scli-control, profoimder devotion 
— keep your face toward the light ; ibr tlieu you iire 
climbing towards God. 

Finally, the absence of any iufallible measure of theo- 
logical correctness is not, as some would urge tluit it is, 
the sliglitest derogation from tlie closely wutchl'ul pni- 
"vidence and earnest redeeming purpose of God ; nor 
does it make any difficulty iu access to His favour: 
bocauHo for this only is man responsible, not for belief 
of this or that opinion, not for correctness of conclusion, 
but for keeping his face toward the light ; that is, for 
loyalty of soul. But whenever men urge that Go<^i must 
needs have given us some outward inftillible t-ostimony 
to this or that doctrine because it is so important, 
tliere always underlies this assertion an assumption that 
tho knowlcilge and belief of the doctrine in question is 
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necessary to salvation. But against sucli an assumption, 
not the intellect only, but the heart and conscience of 
humanity increasingly rebel. Yet we freely grant that 
such a notion could hardly have taken so strong a 
hold of mankind as it has done, unless it had been a 
perversion of truth rather than entirely false. What is 
. true in it I believe to be this ; that we always need in 
the future the growing light of some ideal, fairer than 
anything we have attained. But this ideal, by necessity 
of the case, just because it is higher and better than any 
past attainment, is to that extent a revelation of God ; 
and therefore devotion to that is loyalty of soul and 
faith in God. So Abraham was saved, that is, delivered 
from base associations, pxu-ified, exalted, and made a 
saint, not by faith in Christ, at least as that phrase is 
generally understood,* but by faith in the Providence that 
guided him away from an idolatrous house towards an 
independent and more spiritual life. He followed an 
ideal higher than had been attained; and in this he 
showed the loyalty of soul, which is always in one way 
or other equivalent to faith in God. So David was 
saved, not by the meek virtues of a later age, but by 
truth to the kingly instincts which came as an inspiration 
from God. So Elijah ascended the heavens of sacred 
£ime in a chariot of fire, not by a creed like that of 
Augustine or Calvin, but by the ardour with which he 
followed the high calling of God, in protest against the 

• But if tte words be taken as equivalent to faith in the Love of 
God, then it is very true that Abraham was saved by faith in Chiist. 
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5 of the times. Now in tho divine humanity of 
Uftnst. ihe world received an ideal, whieh as we believe 
needs no renewal, save iii *' tho Christ that is to be/' tho 
ideal embodied in a race instead of in a man. He 
breathed upon the world and it arose from death. Since 
His day it lives a new life, beeaiise of the spirit with 
whieh He has inspired it. And if there is any failoro 
in tho force of our religious life now, it is not a new 
ideal that we want, but only an expansion of His spirit. 
Why shunlJ yuu be alariued at the responsibility of 
living in the spirit instead of on tho letter f God is 
with you, Grod is in you ; and bocanae He ia with you 
He asks, ''wAt/ even of yourselves judge ye not that 
which ie right f He will not condenm yon for any 
intellectual mistake ; but only for the disloyalty of soul, 
which will not follow the guidance of his Spirit towards 
a higher tone of life and a larger hearted faith. But 
he who in reverence, sincerity, and self-satTifice follows 
tho bri^httist shining of God's lig'ht, may feel assured 
, thiit like tho ship with its compass he carries a guide 
T^ithin him, which shall bring him right at last. 
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THE CSE AND ABUSE OP THE BIBLE. 

*^ Search the gcTipture$,for in them ye think ye have eternal li/e; 
and they are they tvhich tettify of me. — John v. 39. 

As this is our concluding lecture, it will be well to 
recall your attention to the chief points on which we have 
insisted in the preceding discourses ; because those points 
are directly suggestive of the remarks I have to offer on 
the final subject announced. In the first two lectures I 
asked your attention to certain admitted facts of Human 
Nature, which imply the absolute necessity of religion 
for all the ultimate aims of progress ; and at any rate 
make Atheism impossible as the finality of human 
thought. The longing for a Final Cause, such as can 
give significance and rationality to the bewildering 
maze of forces around us, is so ineradicable a 
characteristic of mankind, that we may well suppose 
it has some reason in the ultimate reaUty of things. 
Some feeling of the Divinity about us is an element in 
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the genoiic consciouflncss of the race ; and this wo 
have iiiaiutaioed to iuvolve a susceptibility to direct 
jierceptioua of* (rod, and to persoual coinmmiion with 
the Eternal Spirit. The instinctive reverence which ib 
awakened in the Iieart by any e-nlarged view of Creation ; 
the warm loyjilty with which the soul leeognizea universal 
law ; the feeliug of a mystery in Uf'e ; the prophetic fore- 
caste that this »iMs( be imfolded more and more, yet never 
can be wholly revealed — all these are forms of the Grod- 
c'oiisciousness in irian; uay, I believe its si<7n.s may lie 
detected in the humblest emotions of wonder, faithful- 
ness, and ovea carioflity, which distinguish the lowest 
barbarian from the beast. On the other hand, if the 
noblest historic experiences nf the race, nay if our own 
highest moments which live in memory mean any- 
thing, this sensitiveness to the Divinity which underlies 
and aver-mles the world is capable of becoming a 
direct and personal communion with God. What then 
is the food ou which this Uod-conseiou«iie8s lives and 
grows ? God breatheB upon it tlio breath of life ; and 
in proportion as it is awakened to a realization of its 
own instincts, it can find God everj'where. But in the 
wcaknesa and uncertainty of its youth which is not 
yet overpassed, it most readily and naturally seizes on 
the inspired utterances of other men and other ages. 
For such utterances sum up and set in store the 
accuiuulat«d spiritual experiences of days gone by, 
thus enriching our souls with the concentrated iiie of 
great crises in which the progress of centuries bore f^~' * 
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PxiTsuing this subject in anotlier lecture, we argued that 
to look for an infallible standard of truth, which can 
correct tiie notions of the God-consciousness as exactly 
as the standard imperial yard corrects the tradesman's 
measure, is to misunderstand the divine discipline of 
our souls, and to misread all human history. In this 
course of thought we have made repeated and special 
reference to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and 
have endeavoured to show that the principles we have 
maintained are of necessity applicable to them. As 
regards their spiritual teaching, we have contended that 
these Scriptures are supreme but not alone in their 
inspiration ; while we have also endeavoured to show 
that their infallibility is entirely untenable, and indeed 
is practically abandoned even by those who strive for 
tiie name. The question then naturally arises, what is 
the riffht use of the Bible in the cultivation of our 
spiritual faculties ? At the same time the very necessity 
for asking the question suggests the possibility of abuse ; 
and experience shows that abuse of the Bible has been 
far too common, with the most mischievous results, not 
only to religious philosophy, but to piety and morality. 

In an attempt to meet such questions, we cannot do 
better than follow out the suggestions arising out of 
the instructive and impressive words of our Lord which 
we have taken for our text. I venture to agree with 
those who would read those words thus : ^^ Ye do search 
the Scriptures, because in them ye think ye have eternal 
life ; and they are they which testify of me : and ye "mil 
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not come unto me thai ye might have life.^* As it 
woiJil be out. of plape to occupy mucfi time now with a 
point of mero critical discassion, I "will content myself 
with stating in a word or two my reasons for adopting 
this mode of reading the text. You are prohahiy aware 
that the verb at the t'ommencement may he taken either 
as imperative or as indicative. I will not conceal that 
thm*e is a jireponderance of critical autljoritios in favour 
of the imjierativc rendering. Their grammatical reasons 
for this however are not decisive : and I have a 
strong feeling that the contest not only suggests, but 
almost requires the indicative. For there was no need 
t<5 exhort the daaa of Jews with whom our Lord was 
s[)eaking to seanih the scriptures; Ix^cause in irnth tliey 
hardly did anything olae. Indeed the Loi-d himself 
recognizes tliia in the final verses of the clia]»ter, when 
he rebuke* the hollowness of their confidence in Moses. 
And when he says, "if ye believe not Mosph, how shall 
ye believe my words?" the argument e\idcntly is, "if 
yon are unimpressed by the preliminary instmetlon 
with wliich yon are so boastfully famitiar, how is it 
likely that you can understand my mission?"' The 
indicative would therefore be more consonant with the 
. circmnstanoes and with the following context. But it 
is also more consistent with the preceding contest as 
well. For in tJie latter part of the ehapt<'r the Lord is 
referring his opponents to certain testimonie;*, wliic-h they 
themselves profess to aeknowledgo- He is not asking 
them to seek out new witnesses. He is rather urging 
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ihem to be consiatent with the respect or reverence 
which thej profess for those whom they already recog- 
nise. He does not say, * send to John's disciples and 
ask them what he said,' but, *'ye sent unto John and 
he bare witness unto the truth. . . He was a 
burning and a shining light, and ye were willing for a 
season to rejoice in his light." Now since they certainly 
thought much more of the Scriptures than of John, 
and were, in their own estimation, much more willing 
to rejoice in the light of the old prophets tlian in that of 
the new, it appears only natural that Christ should add 
" you are also in the habit of searching the Scriptures ; you 
are confident you have eternal life in them ; and they 
are just God's inspired witnesses for me, to whom yon 
will not come." In that sense then I take the words. 
And the suggestions I get from them are these : that 
the use of the Bible is to lead us to Christ, the ideal 
manhood, the revealer of the Father, the atonement for 
sin ; while the germ of every abuse of the Bible lies in the 
superstitious attribution to it of any power or sanctity 
apart from the inspired and inspiring suggestiveness, 
which is realized only by the Christ-seeking heart. For 
when the Lord says, " in them ye think ye have eternal 
life," his words are just as much suggestive of a fallacy in . 
the thought, as when he says concerning theheathen ^^ihey 
think that they shall be heard for their much speaking," 

I. 

In taking up the first part of our subject, which is 
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tiie use sti^gested ibr the Bible, a preliminary observa- 
tion or two may bo necessaryj or at least opportiine. 
For it might beaskedj "why take so muchtroublfi about 
the meaning of the text? On your view of the authority 
of the Bible, what difference does it make whicbeTer 
way the words are read?" I might be content with 
replyingj that liut for the mode of reading which I haye 
just recommended I should have lost what seem to me to 
be very trmtfnl snggcstions. But I would rather make 
some obsei-vatious here on the nature of the anthority of 
Scripture in regard to moral and spiritual trath ; obser- 
vations, which may supply a needfnl supplement to what 
has been said on Inspiration and InfaUibility, while they 
will prepare the way for what must here follow. "UTiat 
I have said about InfaUibility is in no way inconsistent 
witli the ascription of a very high authority to the Bible, 
or with the utmost aniiefy for the right interpretation of 
Scripture; but the authority is necessarily limited and 
modified by the essential conditions of the case, that is, it 
is a moral and not a positive authority. In other words, 
as in effect wo said whenepeaking of Inspiration, there is 
as much authority as the Word has force enough lo carry 
and as I have susceptibility enough to feel. The objection 
felt to such a view genernlly arisea from the idea that they 
who hold it ai-e so filled with canial pride, that on every 
possible subject they would maintain their own jutlgmcnt 
against the authority of the Bible. But this idea springs 
from a mistake as to the meaning of moral authority. If 
a man who has made frequent ivhaling voyages assures 
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me that whales are often ninety feet long, I submit my 
own judgment to his knowledge. There is no positive 
authority compelling me to do so ; but there is a moral 
authority which I have the sense to acknowledge. I 
may have been of opinion that they are never over fifty 
feet in length ; but when a man whom I respect tells 
me he has seen them so, I give in at once. If however 
tiie same man should assure me that whales are never 
so long as a hundred feet, because he has never seen 
one, I do not feel the authority to be so great ; and if 
I have a strong opinion on the point, I hesitate about 
giving up my judgment, until I know more of the range 
and length of his experience. It does not follow then, 
because we ascribe only moral authority to tiie Bible, 
that tiierefore we shall never submit our judgment to it. 
My judgment, for instance, woiild naturally be that it 
is c^uite impossible for any dead man to come back to 
life. But I give up my own judgment in deference to 
the moral authority of men, who certainly testified that 
they had seen this very thing happen, and whom I 
beheve to have been quite incapable of telling a lie. 
On the other hand, if the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is rightly understood as saying that no Christian 
who relapsed into deadly sin had any chance of salvation,* 
I must certainly hesitate to submit my faith in God's 
love to his denial, because I am by no means sure what 
opportunities he had of knowing. But the very grounds 
on which I decHne to submit my judgment in this case 
• Heb. vi. 4—8. 
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aeem to me to involvo submission in tlie former. Similarly 
it is a great fallacy to suppose tliat they who ascribo only 
a moral authority to the Bible can never feel bound 1o 
submit their feelings, or affections, or habitudes of mind 
to its rule. When a parent says to a young child, ' sit 
uj) stniiVbt ;' thia is a case of positive authority^ in 
which the judgment of the child has no place, and such 
an authority as this the Bible certainly cannot exert. 
But when the Methodist pitman stirred up the members 
of his little prayer meeting by shouting!;, " Now lads, 
shut your eyes and look straight to the Lord," there is 
no doubt that his exhortation would come with authority 
of a very different kind. They would feel in effect that 
this ojt/jfit: to bo their desire ; and however their thoujrhts 
might have been wandering, they woiUd realize in the 
words of their leader a moral authority constraining 
them to attention. In the same way a clever hasty 
youth will ollen fee! debarred from rash coneJusions about 
religion, by the moral authority of a spiritual veteran 
whom he respects and loves ; and not only so, but he will 
be prompted to a desire for the same noble feelings 
whicli have moved his admiration. Tliis ia the kind of 
authority with which the words of Scripture often come 
home to our hearts, ^^castwff down imaffiimtiom and 
every high thing that e^-alleth itself against tJte knmo- 
ledge of Godj and bringeth everg tfiongU into the 
obedience of Chnst." I have heard of a man whose 
Bcomfu! disb^iicf of immortality was overcome by the 
simple words " t/ioufool" in St. Paul's discourse on the 
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resurrection. Nor is such a case at all beyond credi- 
biKty or understanding. For there is a moral weight 
in St. Paul's words, such as might very well produce a 
revulsion from materialistic sciolism. I repeat then, it 
is not true that we who deny the infallibihty of the 
Bible necessarily refuse to submit our own judgment 
or feelings to its teaching. But in the absence of any 
positive authority attaching to the book, such submission 
is necessarily limited to those cases, in which a clearly 
proved superiority of knowledge, or the home-thrust of 
some resistless spiritual energy gives a feeling of moral 
constraint to obey. 

Is not this really what is meant when it is said of 
the Lord Jesus that *' he spake as one having authority 
and not as the scribes ?"* There are those indeed who 
insist upon this passage as showing that even in the 
commencement of his ministry the Lord claimed a 
positive authority over men's faith, as Grod's vicegerent 
upon earth. But the addition of the words, " not as the 
sc^'ihes^^ shows us clearly enough, by contrast, what was 
the real nature of the impression which Christ's method 
of teaching made upon the people. For the scribes 
made their appeal constantly to the positive authority of 
sacred books or of tradition. But in the teaching of 
Christ no need of any such appeal was felt. The word 
came to their hearts carrying its own authority with it. 
The sense of an extraordinary vigour and impressiveness, 
requiring no support from rabbinical traditions, would 
* Matt. vii. 28, 29. 
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naturally astonish people who were accustomed to hear 
eveiy doctrine discnased as though it depended merely 
ou die comparative weight of" rival maatci"8. Aud this 
astonishment would find most appropriate expression in 
tlie exclamation, that "hia word was with poww,''* or 
that "he taught them as one having authority and not 
aa the scribes." I believe wo are best able to appreciate 
the feeling of the Lord's first hearers, when we oar- 
selves realize how great is the contrast between the words 
of our text and the degrading uses to which the Bible 
is ol'ten put in our own times. It is in submiaaion to 
this authority that we-find, in the education of the world 
and our own aoiUs up to the spirit of Christ, the sole 
mission of the Bible. I do not of course mean that we 
take this view as wo should accept a legal decision from 
the positive authority of some final court of appeal. 
The authority is eomethiug nobler in nature tiian that. 
The l*cr8on of Christ, associated as it is with every pure 
moral impulse we have known, witlj every joy of our 
diviner life — the Person of Christ, from whose feet every 
spring of modem progress seems to rise, in whose 
predominance every hope of tho future seems to culmi- 
nate, exercises over our hearts a powoi* of which we are 
more or less intelligently consciouSj and to which we 
cheerfully submit. The Person of C%riat, elevated from 
age to age by the growing apprehension of his Spirit, 
abstracted from special limitations of time and place 
without losing anything of his htunan tenderness, 
♦ Luke IT. 32. 
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commends iteelf to us as the very soul of the diWne 

humanity, the eiiJ. and consuiiunation af all pru[>hetic 
longings and apostolic zeal. Hence it is that his word 
comes to xia with power in the utttTiiiice of our text ; 
and we find iu it a germinant principle, which is capable 
oi ever-widening application, in proportion to men's 
increasing knowledge of tha Bible and their under- 
standing of the Spirit of Christ. The hearing of all this 
will ho plainer as we proceed. 

"When our Lord uttered the words ^ or the sentiment, 
of our tt'xtj he was speakiiig to people who may he said 
to have worshipped and served the Bible more than tlie 
Creator. And wore it not for the use — 'or rather abuse — 
which is somctiinGS made of our Lord's occasional 
references to the Old Testament Bcrii)tiu:L's, it might be 
sufficient for us simply to insist on the ottice which our 
Lord asaigni^ to the Bible, and to pass on. But in 
dealing with our test it is of the highest conse- 
quence to diBtingmsh between the spirit and the letter. 
Those to whom the letter is dear will argue with 
great force, that in these words our Lord himself 
appears to acknowledge a certain positive authority in 
the ancient gcriptiu'es; and to sanction tJiat sort of 
Messianic interpretation of ancient prophecy, which 
almost of necessity involves some infallible dictation 
trom the Holy Ghost, Now as to the first point, the 
positive authority supposed to bo accorded here to the 
ancient scriptures, a reference to the Sermon on the Mount 
is sufficient to show that our Lord did not recognize any 
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authority, even in the most sacred -n-ords of tlio Old 
Tost;unentj wliict ctmid not be superseded by a iidler 
luunifeatatiou oi' divine righteousness. " Ye have heard 
that it was naid to them of old time* thou ehalt notfore- 
swear thyself; but I my uvZo you »?oear not at alV^ A\Tien 
it is remembered that the commjiml is quoted from 
Leriticusjf where the words bear the mystic seal of 
aseient sanctitj, in the formula, " I am the Loud," it 
■will be felt that Chi-ist here expressly claims a right to 
over-ride the positive autboritj' of tlie Mosaic Law by a 
revelation of fuller righteousness. His xmiform treat- 
ment of the institution of the Sabbath implies the same 
thing. And if he saya that not one jot or tittle shall 
pasfl from the law till all be fulfilled, tins very form of 
the utterance seems to involve the paradox of fiilHbuent 
by abrogation. At the same time it can hardly be 
denied that the Lord Jesufi does so far adopt the 
customs of the time as to speak in the ordinary manner 
of generally recognized Messianic predictions.^ The 
measurelefts power of the Divine Spirit in him could 
not brook the limitations of positive law, where the letter 
in any degree fettered the life ; but it woidd have been 
inconsistent with the Lord's special^ ministry to a 
particular age and race, if ho had been nnnblc to make 

* Matt. V. 33,34, roiff A(*\aiau; camiot be equivalent W mrA ruifopj^wv 

f In V. 21 cue of tke ton ccmiimtiilments is treatal in the soma waj. 

X John T. 45 — 17 ; vin. fi6 ; Matt. xxii. 41—46. 

§ That is. spOL'ial la orilcr that it might become general ; local and 
nat bnal as an indispensable candition of its beooDmig univcxsaL Seo 
Mattxv. 24,z.S; Acts ii. 29, 26. 
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a iree use of tbe forms in wliich tlie people immediately 
aronnd him were accnstomed to express the spiritual 
hopes of their fathers and themselves. 

While therefore we own and bow Lefore the moral 
and Kpiritaul supremacy of Christ ■with a refverenoc and 
lovo whioh no merely positive niithority conld command, 
1 think we should totally misuud.ei'stiind the mission of 
the Lord if wb supposed that it involved the teaching^ 
of a Hcientiiio system of biblical criticismj or a correct 
histoty oi" the Old Testament Canon, Devoiit Christians, 
who know tlie iman-swerable reasons which support, and 
who mark the resistless tendency of public opinion to 
accept modem views on the p^i'adual formation of the 
Pentateuch and the unhistorical character of its account 
of human origins, miist sec with pain the practice of 
setting np incidental allusions in our Lord's discourses 
as a sufficient reply to the most impregnable conclusions. 
But this practice i* only one of many dangerous results, 
which spring from the assumption of a dogma usually 
imdefined and never realized, in fact impossible of 
conception, inoimsistont with any true incarnation, and 
expressly contradicted by the Saviour himself,* I me^an 
the omniscience of Christ. I have always miiintained, 
and I maintain now, that a hearty belief in the essential 
and conscious diviuit}' of Christ does not at all involve 



• Marfc xiii, S2 ; also, acoordinR to the Codex 8in., Matt ixiv. 36- 
Om saoh icBtance is enough to Hhow that tlic limitation of his kno«r- 
ladgs wu Dotf iu the Lord's mind, inconaiBteiit wiib his ooiucioiia 
divinity. 
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tlie supputsition of his omniscience when on earth. If it 
did, no rt^jil bcltL'f in the incarnation would be possible ; 
and we should have to fall back on ihe phantastic 
notJons of the Doceta?, who regarded tlie Lord's body as 
a mere spectral illusion, the arbitrary and empty sign of 
the presence of a heavenly Spirit. For what the ineama- 
tiou really means is that God was immifestedj not in 
an abstraction of humanity, but in an indindual man 
who '* was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh," and therefore was subject in all things innocent 
to the mental associations of Jewish life. I ?ay 'in all 
things innocent,' for when the national traditions or 
institutions, such aa * Corban,' abSutions, or the Sabbath, 
would have Uuiited the free action of hia divine charity 
in word and deed, the measureless Spirit williin him 
Bpumed such trammels with sacred indignation. That 
by a supomatiira! insight the Lord Jesus knew all that 
was needed to ofitahlish in the world a imiversal religion, 
and to reveal the moral bases of divine and human 
relationship in a ministry of divine life and sacrificial 
death, is a belief that not only commends itself to the 
enlin;htened soul, but is very much a matter of fact 
demonstrable by evidence. If however you suppose 
this snpernatural insight to involve a knowledge of 
everytlitng that over did hapimn or will liappeu in all 
the universe — for omniscience can mean nothing else — 
and if yon then try to imagine such a Being going 
about as a man amongst men, 'Miearing them and 
asking them questions," passing through alternations of 
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joy and sorrow, " tempted in all points like as we are," 
experiencing all onr infirmities bo many of whicli spring 
from onr ignorance, expressing anxiety, subject to 
paroxyms of spiritual conflict, praying that the cup 
may pass from him, crying in a horror of great dark- 
ness, ^^ My Godj my God, why host thmt forsaken mef 
— ^you will find not merely that there is a mystery- 
involved, but that the one conception absolutely excludes 
the other, and that either the one or the other, the 
conscious omniscience or the real humanity, must be 
given up. The question is not usually faced by those 
who adore the divinity of Christ. Nor is this much 
to be wondered at. For the comfort, and strength, and 
love, the warm realization of our kinship to God, which 
comes with a sense of Christ's divinity, is not at aU 
dependent on any metaphysical definition of what is 
meant by it. And when we reflect on the subject, any 
searching questions seem to touch so nearly all we hold 
most dear of God's redeeming grace, that we naturally 
hesitate to press them. I am not saying how far this is 
right, — particularly in times when men are everywhere 
sinking sha^ to examine primeval foundations, and 
when any prohibition of the search seems to imply a 
fear that there is no foundation there. But whether or 
not, the feeling is most natural and when unaccompanied 
by bigotry often even salutary. The point however on 
which I would insist is this, that before any one sets np 
incidental allusions in reported words of Christ as a 
contradiction to conclusions dependent on scientific or 
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critical evidence, he is boimd to face this question and 
to answer it. In fact In using' siich an ar^ment ho 
assumes an answer, tiio nature ot' which he has probahly 
never defined, and the inevitable consequences of which 
he would ceitainly abjure. Was the Lord Jesus con- 
sciously oniuiscient or was he not ? Supjiosintf that we 
could so far i^orc his own words as to say that he was; 
then what is meant by calling him a man? Or how 
could ht) be tempted in all points like as we are ? But 
if ho was not; then how do ws? know that biblical 
criticism and sacred archjDolog}' lay within tho^^e limits 
of consciousness which were amongst the inevitable 
condition^i of his uiisuion ? There is nothing whatever 
in his own deycriptlous of his eiirtlily mission to iuvoh'B 
the need for snch knowledge ; and we have no authority 
either positive or moral for insisting on his possession 
(^it. There are I suppose those who attempt to meefc 
the diffic^ulty hy asjierting what in effl^ct amounts to 
this, that though the Lord was not consciously oniniHcicnt, 
yet he was unco-nsciouali/ so ; that is, that every thought 
as it presented itself to his mind was seen in its abso- 
lute tnith, and therefore that every word he uttered 
however incidentally, nece3ia.arily implied facts in strict 
accordance therewith. But to say nothing of the 
impoasihility of Imowing anything in its absrtlute truth 
unless it is knowTi in all its relations, that is, ludcss it is 
viewed as conscious omniscience only can view it; a 
little reflection would show that this is just as incon 
sistcnt as the other notion with participation in hum 
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nature and its infirmiiios. On tliis theory, as woU as 
on the other, there could be no substantial truth what- 
ever in the tbuught so dear to Cliristiiius tJiat the Lord 
"waa tempted in all points like as we are." For we 
all agree that he was not exposed to tho temptations of 
a depraved disposition. Now if ahalraction be made of 
this, it may fairly Iw contended that no point of tempta- 
tion remains which is not simply the result of onr 
ignorance,* and in p:irtieular of our ignorance concerning 
&omo beai'ii]tfs of the matter in hand. By no possibility 
then can we consistently keep at once the human trials 
of the Saviour and his unlimited knowledge. Not 
without deep significance does St. John the Divine 
reiterate witli so much emphasis that Jesiis Cbrisi 
came in the JlesK That glorious pathetic lite was no 
mere simulation of our nature, no, impossible picture 
in which practical conditions are ignored. He came in 
the flesh ; He was made under the law. And the veiled 
spiritual majesty which dwelt in him gives us no right 



* A depraved incHnalioa bedng, ex kypothesi, eliminated, it ia 
certain tLnt if we TOnW we thrngs it nil their relations as Glad does, 
ire should choose what is best without aiiy temptation to do other- 
wise. Our shurtfiightedness has to be siipplL-mcutcd by faith in God. 
Even apart from any depraved laclinalinn, it requires a wiDSiderable 
effort of faith to keep on in the p»th of duty, whcTi aJ3 forcsBen ciinae- 
quenccs ore agaitiat us. Now if all vltlmate conaequences were seen, it 
would rctpiirt- no fjiith to dowliftt is rij^ht. It is therefore only through 
limited kuowlLiige thiit an iDnoceiit being cao know temptation. But 
If at niiy single iioint tho alwaimtive preseutt-d is entJreJy and ulUffly 
^known in the light of absolate trnth, this limlUtiuu of knowledge Is 

rnvtiimlly done nway. 
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whatever to expect, that in hia forms of thought and 
speech hft should whoUj^ dissociate himself from the 
mental habits and traditions of his day. I repeat that 
God was manifested not in an aK^tractiou of humanity, 
biit in individual mauj who did not disdain Jevrish 
nationality and Gulileun associations, even while con- , 
Bcioosly the Son of God. 

But now in pursuit of our subject, the sense in 
which the scriptures bear witness to Christj I must 
n»mind ynu that one main object, of the incarnation 
was to ^TG a more definite idea of a universal 
Spirit. The words may ho vague; yet the eignifi- 
cance is felt by all who have longed after a true 
catholicity of rnliglon. It is to this that we are to look 
in our highest Christian aims, in accordance with the 
words of St. Paul to which wo have bo often referred, 
"the Lord is the Spirit; and where the Spii-it of the 
Lord is, there is liberty." I woidd apply this principle 
to our text. The words of tlic Lord Jcaus arc often 
marvellously susceptible both to iuterpretatiou in the 
forma of thought familiar to hia own age^ and also to 
expansion by the growth of the spirit which ho broatiied 
ujvon the world. I do not of course attribute to Him, 
whose every utterance makes so deep an impression of i 
" truth in the inward parts," any cunning device of 1 
concealing unpopular esoteric doctrine by a disguiao of 
popular exoteric language. The characteristic to which 
I refer was simply an incvitabie incident of the inearua- ' 
tion of a diriue Spirit in a man of a particular age andl 
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raw;. Even words of gcmas such as SUakspcare's liave 
an rvcr Efrminant aiffnificancc, and constantly Hml new 
applications in modos of liuimia liie "w'lucJi Shakspeare 
could by BO |»8gibility have imagined* Much more 
miglit we look that the inoarnato Word of God, Kpcaking 
in strict ncw>Tdance with the national and temporal 
associations olhia eiirtlily liie, should, announce principles 
which show themselves iinmortalj tliough their origmal 
HJ^aociations are dead and buried beyond hope of revival. 
And so even should it prove that the aj;]>li cation which 
the Jews would make of Christ's words ia hardly any 
longer tenable, it may very well be that there is in the 
words a wider truth which is imperishable. 

It was necf'ssary, in speaking of the one use of the 
Bible which our text suggestsj to premise these remarks, 
because tht; more we search the Scriptures, the more are 
we eompellod to aeknowledge, that as to the nature of 
the testimony rendered by the Old Testament the primi- 
tive church was very largely mietaken. There are 
indeed passages, such as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
which answer marvcUonsly to the character and work 
of Christ. Kor can a Christian be ivrong in ever keeping 
that supremo aj>plication in view as he reads them. But 
there ie a well-known passage in one of PIato*s dialogues, 
descriptive of the career which woidd be necessary to 
prove a love of virtue for its own sake, and Khowing 
such a startliufj rciicinblanco to the ffeneral outlines of 
the life of Christ, nay so nearly suggesting the veiy 
mode of his death, that it is just as impossible for a 
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Christian in reading^ it to keep such an application out 
of view, aa it is in r(iading the chiiptnr from Isaiah. 
Both thesG voices from the past are in a very true sense 
praphuoies of Clirist; that isj thoy show an inspired idea 
of what perfect purity, love and devotion must nndergo 
in a world of sin. And in addition, Isaiah spcs in this 
vision of goodness and self-sacrifice a Messenger of God, 
who may very well have been his dinnoly suggested 
conception of the Messiah. But it is as little likely of 
the one ■wTiter as of the other, that ho could have liad, 
any forcjsight of the actual and histoi'ical ministry of 
" the Man Christ Jesus." That the Jews had anticipa- 
tions of a Messiah, which grew more and more exalted 
BS the depression of the nation increased, and aa the 
needs of the spiritual natiu-e were more profoundly 
realized, no one can dispute. But with very few ex- 
ceptiuns, the moat startling of these anticipations are 
found in the post-canonical literature of the Jews, and 
the number of passages in the Old Testament wliich can 
be honestly supposed to have had originally a Messiamo 
bearing is very limited indeed. But the Jews at the 
Christian era did not think so. Their method of 
interjiretation alluwed them lo catch at any isolated 
expressions, whiti by ignoring tlie context could be 
forced into MtwsianiR allusions; and if wc were to be 
bound by tlie sense which we have every reason to believe 
they would put uj>on the words of our text, the only 
result would be a pexilous hold on doubtful predictions, 
the number of which seems continually to diminish aa 
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biblical criticism advances. Besides^ the text refers 
only to the H«*iptnres of the Old Testament ; but to us, 
■who arc sevking the Spirit of Chi-ist, it siiggesta the 
study of ^e New Testament iar more than of the Old. 
And this sho^vs that as a matter of practice ive are 
actuiilly in the habit of lookinjSj at the general principle 
of the words, disentangled altogether from the immo- 
diato application which in the circumstances of that 
time they would inevitably ref.^eive. But the general 
principle is this, that the scriptures of both Testaments 
hear witness to Christ ; tliat their divinest meaning is 
embodied in Cbrist; that their ultimate mission and 
the highest blessing they can confer upon us is to lead 
us to Christ. 

Now consider the needs of the Grod-consciousnessj^ 
or if yon like the phrase better, of our spiritual nat 
Like all other attributes of humanityj it needs to be 
excited, called forth, enlarged by appropriate external 
objects. And amongst such external excitements 
nothing perhaps is more quickening than the powerful 
expression of exalted ppiritnal experience in other 
The same principle is true of all artistic faculty, 
sculptor, or a painter, or a poet finds everywhere 
nature tlie objects which stimulate his genius ; but ye 
nature alone would never act intensely enough to educate ' 
his faculty, to anything- Hke the extent of its capacity, 
within \h.Q short limit of his life. But from u study of 
the works of other artists he receives the general 
iuflueuoes of nature in a concentrated form ; and their 
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action upon his own imagination is rarrespondinglj 
intense and swift. He must uot indeed abandon the 
contemplation of Nature ; but, consciously or uncon- 
scionsly to himself, the works of art which he has seen 
are to him the inteqireters of Nnture ; and by their help 
ho passes in the mere infancy of his ^nius through 
ail past stei>s of progress, over which his art has pain- 
fully toiled during a hundred generations gone. So 
with regard to the religious faculty ; natural religion, 
as it is ciilled, never yet made a saint. Its operation I 
suppose to have been slow and gradual, prolonging the 
evolution of tlie God-consciousness in man over unmea- 
sured ages of antiquity. But any instance of exalted 
spiritual experience, especially when it reaches the 
height of inspiration, may sum up for us the whole 
divine education of the race. And as Christ is the 
ideal of divine manhood in tJiis stage of our endless 
life, every i'ragmentary inspired hint of that ideal leads 
to Him. 

Thus there is no better food of the God-consciousness 
in man than its exhibition in men of like passions with 
ourselves. And this is at least one important source 
of the quickening influence exercised over us by the 
worship of the congregation. But to give the whole 
human race, past, present and to come, the solidarity 
of one religious life, the conscious impulse of one 
religious growth, it was needful that there should 
be a succession of inspinx] prophets, psalmists, preachers, 
moralists, whoso voices should echo and whose U^t 
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should shine far beyond the bounds of their own 

horizon. And towards the accomplishment of this the 

Bible has certainly done more than any other literature 

in the world. When I read the words of Moses, " the 

eternal God is iky refuge, and underneath are the 

everlasting arms-''' when I hear of Joshua^s manly 

decision, " a* for me and my house^ we toUl serve the 

Lord;" when I catch the strains of David's harp, 

^^thou wilt show me the path of life; in thy presence 

is fulness of joy P I have a feeling as of a river of 

life flowing through the heart ; a life which is not nune, 

nor was it theirs; a life too vast for any individufd man 

or nation ; a life belonging to the whole race, as it lives, 

and moves, and has its being in God. This then I 

conceive to be one of the happiest uses of the Bible ; 

not to teach mere moral maxims which may be fonnd 

equally well in Confucius or Seneca; not to give an 

impossible interpretation to mysteries of the third 

heaven, imlawful to be uttered ; but to excite in the sonl 

that sense of life, and love, and joy in God, from which 

the purest morality and the deepest insight alike proceed. 

But just in proportion as it does this the Bible leads 

our souls to Christ. For in him the God-consciousness 

is deep beyond our sounding line, intense beyond our 

power of appreciation. And all life, love, joy in God 

kindle afresh our desires for the incarnate Word who 

calls us to the bosom of the Father. 

Still farther, in these Christian times not only do the 
scriptures exhibit their highest influence in leading us 
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to Christ, but the peculiar spiritual siiggestiveuess which 
hafi this eftect arises to a larger extent than we are many 
of us aware from the reflected, light of the Lord's divine 
life and death. Divine death I Is that a discord ? 
Nay ; Ha death was, if possible, more divinQ than his 
life. The Grod-natiiro was never Tnore auprenae in him 
than when hy hutig lainting upon the croas. For that 
scene of wickedness, darkness, and horror, the centre 
of which was a Io\ing broken heart, was surely an 
expression, so far as that can be given in forms of time 
and aenae, of the mystery oi" sin'a relationship to a 
righteous and loving Father. Taming from such a 
Bueno to the rudo simplicitj' which in the heginning of 
the Bible declares that in view of the corruptions of the 
world " it repented the LORD that he had made man on tlie 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart,"*^* we can feel a 
significance in these words which their author conld not 
know — a vrhisper of a possible Divine Sorrow, of a 
mysterious burden in the Father's heart, such as to our 
consciencGB condemns sin more than any flames of 
hell, while it makes us burn to expend life and all in 
championship of the cause of righteousness on earth, 
Tlius the wildest dreams of Hebrew legend appear to 
Btrain towards Christ. And as in some -well-ordered 
garden all flowers seom to nod witli reverence towards 
one central mouarchj all lines to trend, all scents to 
draw io one midmost motmtain of bloom which tmds 
every perspective and pervades the whole air with its 
♦ Gen. vi. 8. 
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fragrance, sa in the garden of the scriptures Christ 

stands in tlie midst, the tree of life, with healing leaves 

and resplendent bloom, dominating every avenue of 

thought. It is not too much to say that the Lord Jesus 

merely l>y breathing upon them has re-wrltten the whole 

Psalms of David. The words indeed remain tiie same ; 

but as in a piece of music, the whole strain of thunght 

is raised to a higlier pitch by the diange of the key 

note. For temporal dominion we now read spii'itual 

power, for delivex'anee from enemies reilemption from 

siOj for Momit Zion the Universal Church, for the 

anointed king of Israel the Christ of Gfod. The very 

vocabulary is exalted in meaning ; the soul, salvation, 

life, glory, God's word, heaven and hell, all have a more 

spiritual and therefore an intenser meaning than they 

could have to l>avid. And so it cornea to pass iu the 

providence of G(k1 that tlie Psalmist is the means of 

suggesting to us thoughts which, could we meet him 

as he was on earth, he would utterly fail to understand. 

For our ideal of life is higher, our conceptiona of 

creative Majesty are larger, while at the same time 

our feeling of divine kiiiiihip is more tender and more 

dose than his. It may be said that all this is only the 

inevitable result of the spiritual progress of mankind. 

Yes; but we must look at the means by whiuli this 

pro!gre.«s has l>een effected ; and if we do that candidly, 

I am persuaded we shall feel that the one event in 

history which more tliiun, any or all others has purified 

our ideas of God and brought us into conscious nearness 
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to Him is the ministry in life and death of Jesus 
Chriat oiir Lord. For the gospel etorj is like a crystal 
lens amidst converginfj raya of light which passing 
through it immediately assxime a nobler power. Or 
rather as, according to some recent astronoraical sj)ecu- 
hitions, certain stars drink up, to emit witli hrightor 
splendonr the nebnloas glory that surrounds them, so 
cath dreamy touch of spiritiiiil ligbt imd beauty from 
Grenesis to Kevelation is first absorbed by C^irist before 
it comes to n.s, and radiates from him with the power of 
the whole ide.il divine life. And then only do we 
realize the full spiritiml influence which the 8(Tiptiu*e8 
are now capable of exerting, when their utterances come 
to u^i animated and emphasized by some reminiscence 
of the divine incarnation and perfect human life which 
we recognize in Him. 

Again, there is a meaning both prophetic and profound 
in St, Panl's words before Agrippa about *' the promise 
unto which the twelve tribes instantly serving God day 
and night hope to come." The Jews were but the 
prophets of humanity. Their longings were the sighs 
of the whole world's heart. For all a^pinttious atiter a 
piu*er spiritunlity, and all desires for a more conscious 
noariioss to God, look towards an ideal of a divinely 
human life — (rod in man and man in God — ^the 
embodiment of which in Christ is the salvation of the 
world. Think of David's agoTiiziug prayers for recon- 
ciliation ; think of Job's perplexity and horror at the 
apparent chaos of sin and joy, righteousness and sufl'ering, 
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that seems to brand the constitution of the world 
with injustice ; think of the speculations half expressed 
half implied in the early legends of GJenesis; and tlie 
wonder of the prophets concerning the relation of this 
world's sorrowftd and guilty burden to the power and 
. love of God. ' The promise to which all these hope to 
come' is not merely an ideal human life, but such a 
a manifestation of God as might make clearer the feel- 
ings of His heart towards the world, and especially the 
relation of His moral government to human sin. The 
occasional glimpses of some tenderness in this relation- 
ship, which flit amongst prophetic denunciations like 
the sweet sad light that hovers amongst the broken 
clouds of a gathering storm, are amongst the profoundest 
forecastings of the Spirit of Christ which the Old Testa- 
ment ever yields. " 7%ey say. If a man put away lih 
vnfe and she go from him and become another marCs^ 
shall he return unto her again ? Shall not that land he 
greatly polluted? Sut thou hast played the harlot with 
many lovers; yet return again to me saith the LORD.''^* 
Surely this is an anticipation of a lament diviner still, 
through which a holy indignation passed into the 
silence of death ; " Jej^salem^ Jerusalem^ thou that 
hillest the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee; how often, would I have gathered thy children together 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings; and 
ye would not /" " They shall look on me whom they have 
pierced, and sJiall mourn,''* says Zachariah in the name 
• Jer. iii. 1. 
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of God. And well mi^bt John call this to mind at 
Ciilvary when all wus still. Indce^l, apart frijni all 
controversy about special predictions, it ie most si*Tnifi- 
caut that as anticipatiuua of tho Messiah grew in 
wistfid eagerness, so they were clothed more and more 
in the darkness of imaginative woe. In the doubtful 
touches of such anticipations which ^leaiii liere and 
tljere amongHt the Psalmsf the idea is for the most part 
bright and joyful ; the expectation of some king greater 
than David, under whom the tiacred kingdom of Israel 
should attain idl the glory of ancient promise. But 
Isaiah sees Jehovah^s Servant as " a man of sorrows 
aad acqaaiuted with grief." According to Daniel 
Messiah shall he cut off amidst a sea of ti'oubles. And 
the pictures of his advent na described in the post- 
canonical writings of the Jews are often still more gloomy 
and terrible. ^\Tien we feel the mystery of the iniquity 
which abounds in the world, we cannot think that this 
tendency is without a deep spiritaal signilicancc. It 
shows the (Jod-consciousnoss in humanity groping 
towards the ti"uth so grandly expressed in the pathetic 
and glorious Bclf-sacriiicc of Clu'ist. It betruys a dim 
suspicion that the vital relationship of God and man 
must first be reaUzocl amidst the very deepest shadows 
of sin. ^^ If I make my bed in liell.^^ says the raahnist, 



f TTndcr this dcecription I mcladc sadi psalms as ii. IxzlL mid cx.r 
in which some reigning king may have been idealized iw ihc Anointed 
of the Lonl. in siidi a way jw to suggest to fmnginativo minds some 
future hope uvcipissing all past or iircsent rcttlixation. 
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^^ behold lliou art titere." And we, wlio perhaps foel 
nearest of all to the Kiiffering^ Olirist when we awake 
in a great horror of guilt, tiarmot resist using those 
words in a sense of which the writer couW hardly have 
dreamt. For the oue thing above all others which 
makes Jesus (Jhrist tlie |iower of GimI unto salvutiim is 
the con^'iction, which he begetji in us, tliat the heavenly 
Father feels the burden of His children's sias, and that 
the one awful but niotit blessed spring of rudeniptioa 
is tlifi S4.;ll^'«:xifi(!0 of God shared by His ehilthim ; or 
in other words, the erosa of Christ taken up and Iwrne 
by his members. To this all the Scriptures point. For 
this I prize them mo»t of all ; perhaps in this only do 
they stand unrivalled and alone in the monuments of 
ancient iuspiratiau ; that they awaken our divinest liie 
by giving us to feel that in all our moral conflict, 
whether for our own salvation or for Uiat of others, we 
are only taking our part of the uieaanreleds burden 
which oppresses the sonaitivc love of God. If ihis Uien 
is the testimony to Christ which you Takie, if this is the 
inspiring influenee which you prize, you may read on 
undisturbed by rivid theories of iuspiration ; you will 
be preserved from any desire to make tiic Bible ua 
armoury for sectarian passion : yon may differ from 
what you think an idolatry of the letter; hnt you will 
feel in spirit heartily at one with all past generations 
of Christians in the love they cherished for the Book 
of books; because your own sours experience tells you 
that the secret of their fervour lay in no opinion that 
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they hold, Lut rather io their devout feelinjs: of what 
no articles can define, no cv-iinojis enforce, no intellectual 
error exclude — " the power of an endless life." 

It might he expected that I should here add some 
remarks on the \xm of the Bible iu the Church, in 
schools, in the family, and in pvivato meditation. That, 
however^ Si."vrc«ly comes within the scupo of oiir present 
purpose, which is rather the sngpreBtion of general prin- 
ciples. But as regards the school and tho family, I can 
8carc<?ly resist the temptation of following np these prin- 
r-ciples into certain oljvious deductious. If the great \ise 
of the Bible were the inculcation of moral maxims, or 
the prescription of rules, which, like those of arithmetic, 
could easily be called to mind when the conditions of 
their application arose, then I could well understand the 
determination with which some insist on making the 
Scriptures a school-book. But if, as we have wged, the 
authority of the Bible is moral, not positive ; if the pnt^ 
pose of the Seri[)tures is the inspiration of a divine life 
and the excitement in the soul of a longing for the 
Christ of Uod, then no nniversal rule whatever can bo 
laid down about the employment of the B<iok iu schools, 
Very much mu«t ilcjK;nd on the place occupied by the 
Bchool instruction in the education of the child. Thus if 
the scliool be for a while the home of the child, It must, 
so far as possible, fultil the offices of home, and pnjvide 
seasons of gentle, sjonpathetic, inspiring influence, such 
as the Bible, read through the li^^ing faith of a devout 
teacher, can so well supply. But if the child goes only 
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to spend four or five tours evRry day with some skilled 
instructor, lor the purpuse of awjiiiriiig special branches 
of secular knowledge, while the real process of education 
goes on at home, then surely it is hotter that the school 
Rhould bo wntcnl with doing one thing well, and should 
not lessen the time for it^s proper duties by al tempting 
what it is quite incapable of performing. Under sucBt* 
circumstances the oases are rare and exceptional in which 
the rcadiiiw- of the Bible is anything' more than 
mechatiiejd reeitation of a measured ([uantity of Serip-' 
tm*e ; a practice n()t only unlikely to have any inspiring 
inflnence in itself, but also exceedingly well-calculat 
to prevent that influence elsewhere. The associatioua 
the sense of drlll^ the amount (>f ])res&im'e and hurrvj ' 
which are inevitable in any largo day-school, may l>e 
perfectly consistent with a healthy moral tone, and witl 
a reasonable amount of affection between teachers andJ 
taught; but inmost instances these inevitable incident-saro ' 
totally incongruous with the kind of tone, and with the 
subtle spiritual sympathy required to enable the Bibltirl 
to exert its distinctive power. The superstition of bibli- 
olatry is "not fomid practically inconsistent with great 
levitj' in the treatment of the tScriptures. And we can- 
not be far wrong in thinking that the sort of familiar 
lightness, alteiiiating with conventional but most imreal 
reverence, which is so very common a treatment of the 
Bible, is cultivated far more than is generally supposed 
by turning it into n lesson-book for schools. " When 
we become men, we put away childish things." The 
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aritlimotical mloa of tho school-room arc not those 
of the counting-house or the bank. Thci rountl childish 
hand, wliich was the pride of copy-books, is despisL'd by 
the youth who cultivates the mshing style of a busy 
man. And when we abandon siun-book, copieSj and 
ptHhmtic grammars^ there is great danger that thu Bible, 
if ttssuciated 4listiuctively with thocjass and school, may 
suffer from the general sense of stiffness and unpracti- 
cal theory which is connected with all tho customs of 
aehool. There muy be k-aehei-s here and there glftad 
with BO fine a tactj and animated by so spiritual a life, 
that they can make to appear natural in a day-school 
what would seem absurd and out of place in a warehouse 
or shop : but they are very few :md far between. And 
till sueli tcaehers can be ensured, I am sure that we 
show the truest reverence for the Bible by leaving it to 
take its part in education through the family and the 
church. 

By God's ordination, the family is the true nursery of 
life. Tho bond of home is strongest and most sacred 
when it is not merely a fleshly tie, but a spii-itual com- 
munion; and bles^fl is that household in which family 
alfectiuns are enriched l>y the inspirations which hallow 
them in the love of God. But if, as we believe, tho 
divine life is dependent for its cultivation on the use of 
tho means which God puta into our hand;*, it is difficult 
to overestimate tho value of family worshij) in sanctify- 
ing tJio relations of which it expresses the divine ground. 
No doubt the superstition which regards each scriptural 
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syllable as aa ini'al]ible utterance of God, and which 
therefore in dally reading iinpai*tiall3' plodft through 
dry clironicles and etFeto legislnturcj aa wcU as the still 
livin*;^ words of iisalmists and evnn;jelists, may here as 
everywhere else mar the inspiring power of the Biljle. 
But thf father or the mother who bears in mind the 
words of Christ, "iA^ry are they that testify of -1/e," wIU 
80 read the scriptnrea that their imdying muj;ie shall at 
every sunset mingle heaven -with earth, and morning by 
morning lirightm with tho vision of the divine hiniiuuity 
the dai]\- horizon of liic. In aPtcr years when tho chil- 
dren who knelt together are scattered over land and sea, 
the memory of those sacred moments will come back ; 
and familiar wonLs on tho sacre<l page will search th© 
heart, and stir the soul, because they fiUl therein with 
the cadence of a revered but silent voice. Nor is it 
parents only who thus ensure an eternal communion 
with their cbildi-en. As river communication binds into 
one realm the snowj' mountains smd the sminy shore, 
so the tradition of a divine life is the living rill which 
most vitally joins "the generations each to each." 
Never is the grandsiro's hoary head ao truly a crown of 
glory as when in the children's memory it is associated 
with an impressive utterance of the words of eternal lite. 
Thero are words of scripture which never meet my eyes 
without recalling the tones of a voice now heard only in 
heaven, but still echoing in grave musical cadence Irom 
the memories of childhood; tones rich in venerable 
experience, in ripened charity, in all the dignity and 
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tendomcss tliat follow a good fight well foTight, and a 
life's work nobly done. If I refer to porsonal rcmini- 
acences, it is because I am suro I am not alone when 
I aay that the scene which these words bring back ia 
like the gates of tho dawn, which the traveller looking 
behind him beholds afar off amongst the beloved hills of 
home, if tender with regrets, yet bright with bo|M?, and 
rich in the promise of life's day. Ah, who can doubt a 
genuine touch of inspiration in those well-known linea 
of Bums?— 

"Then kaeeling down, to heaven's eterruil king, 

The saint, the father, and Uiii tmaljaud prays ; 
Hoi>o ' springa exalting on trimnpliant wing,' 

That thua they ^^ shall moot in fntwe dajB : 
There ever "brisk in incrcaaed raya, 

No more to aigh, or aheO. the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In stich society, yet still more dear ; 
Wliile Bircliag time mOTes round in an eternal sphere. 

"Compar'd with this how poor Religion's pride 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregatioas wide, 

tterotion'a ev'ry grace, except the heart I 
The Pow'r, incens'd, the pngeaiit will desert, 

The pompons strain the sacerdotal stole ; 
Bat haply, in some cottage far aptut, 

May hear, well pleased^ the langna^ of the soul; 
And in Qis book c^ Ilia the Imnates poor enroL" 



u. 

It is more agreeable to speak of the use than of the 
abuse of tho Bible. Whenever we are driven to say 
anything about tho abuse or perversion of holy things 
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there is a natural disposition on the part of timid souls 
to take alarm, or at least to question whether it is safe. 
*' But he that doeth truth cometh to the light , that his deeds 
tiuxy he made vnanifest^ that they are vmyught in GodJ*^* 
And " all things that are reproved are made manifest by 
tlie light; for whatsoever doth make tnanifest is light."f 
Brethren, all honest enquiry and all protest against 
error are safe so long as we loyally keep our faces 
towards the light. If there are errors in the Bible 
itself although its inspirations are so high, much more 
may we expect mistakes to be made about its right use. 
That we can infallibly rectify them of course we do not 
for one moment suppose. But that is no reason why 
we shoTild withhold suggestions which have even a 
probable or possible value. And there is great need 
for the most serious attention to this matter. For while 
the advance of biblical criticism is teaching the educated 
classes to value in the sacred volume mainly its power 
of attraction to " the foimdation of apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer stone," still 
amongst the less educated such are the absurd and 
grotesque perversions of the Bible, that we can only 
wonder how its more healthy influence has survived at 
all. Only the other day I noticed in a shop window 
amongst a number of publications calculated to tempt 
religious purchasers a pamphlet with this startling title ; 
" the English Nation identified with the Lost House of 
Israel by seventeen identifications based upon Scripture." 
* John. iii. 21. f Ephes. v. 13. 
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In the course of the argument we find that becanse 

Isaiah savf^, " listen isk-s mito me," and much clw.* to 
tlie same etirbct^ therefore we are to look for Ifrael upon 
an island ; because Isaiah says, " keep silence before me 
islandsj and let the people renew their strength/* 
tliorefore we may look for Israel amongst the ' Saxons' 
who have veiy much renewed their strength since they 
came to England ; because Balaam says, " his seed 
shall he in many waters,'' and hecaiiae " many are the 
referont-oa to her calkers and mariners"— I quote the 
words kA' \hd rtiodern prophet — *'the identity can here 
be found in an old ballad sung for many years by 
British tars, to the effect that 'Britannia rules the 
waves.' " Impious nonsense of this kind — impious not 
in intention but in effect — ^may perhaps seem to be 
unworthy of notice in grave discourse. But it is only 
an extreme instimcc of a sort of production which is 
far too common, and which I suspect woiUd not be so 
comuiou unless it paid. There seems to be prevalent 
amongst a large section of the * religious world' a 
morbid taste for turning the scriptures into Sibylline 
Uiavcs, and intcn'ogating thorn about the ten lost tribes, 
the fail of the IVpacy, the conilagration of the world — • 
anything rather than the Divine Humanity to which 
they ["Ktint. The prophets stjffi^r more cruelly from 
their modern bLudents than from their persecutors ; for 
while some are bent upon sawing Isaiali asunder onoe 
more, others stretch him upon the rack of a perverse 
ingenuity and put him to the question by torture, that 
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they may learn whether the Jews are to go back to 
Holy Land or not. It is a sign of a gickly i:piritxia]^ 
life, it shows a sad want of any genuine interesc in 
the troc mi^siun of the scriptarBS, when men think to 
stimtiiatA piety byexcitemente more proper to the BL 
Art, Indeed grovelling necromancy of this kind 
more or less withdraw the mind from the Bible^s nobl< 
influences, and by rain curiosity harden the 
against them. 

Perhaps thifi and most other abases arise irom some 
such mi.-tupprehension of the true place of Script 
as is inrolved in our text, to which we now reTiert. 
^^ Ye do geareh the Meriptweg; far in them ye think ye 
haoe eternal life ; and they are they that testify of me ; 
andyevnll not eome unto mo that ye might ftaee life.'''' 
Now let OS see what is the difference between the ma 
who seeks eternal life in the scriptures and the man who ' 
finds it in Christ. The man who thinks ho has eternal 
life in the scriptures looks into the Bible mainly ibr 
iofaUible deHnitions of doctrine, acquaintance with 
which or acceptance of which is his salvation. Thus 
the Pharisaic Jews thought thoy had eternal life 
because letter by letter they stuck to the teaching 
Mosos. 80 too our Christian Jews appear tu tl 
that \\\oy are sure of salvation if they can prove thalj 
their opiniDnfl are identical with those of St. Pai 
But the man who looks into the Bible as a record mor 
or less iinporicct of the inspirations which have given 
birlh to tho diviuo humanity, seeks that Christ may be 
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formed in liis heart ; and this, the revelation of God's 
Son in ns, is even now on earth the beginning of ever- 
lasting life. Or he who thinks that in the scriptures 
he has eternal life looks into the Bihie for promises 
made to his o^vn nation, or sect, or opiniona. Thus the 
Jew looked for the promise of a heavenly kingdom 
which should give the supremacy to his own race. 
And thus an argimientative Baptist, whom I met once 
in the street — of course no titir representative of Ms 
sect, but indiscreetly zealous for the faith aa it is 
received by them — proclaimed most strenuously that 
be had sought and found in the Bible a Balvation 
strictly private to the elect members of his own denomi- 
natinn alone; for said he, "it is written in this book, 
not ' he that believeth ' only, but ' he that beHeveth 
and ia laptUed shall be saved ;** now you have no right 
to strike ont the second condition any more than 
the first ; the one is just as necessary as the othor." I 
could not refrain from testing the extent to wiiich it 
might be p08.^ible to carry a sectarian and exclusive 
appropriation of Heaven, and therefore I joined the 
wrangling theological circle. " 8ir," I said, "yon are 
aware that the overwhelming majority of Christians 
have been baptized in infancy ; is this a sufficient 
compliance with the condition ?" " Certainly not," ho 
replied. " Do you mean to say then that they cannot 
be saved T I enciuired, thinking that my friend would 
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surely be appalled at the tremendous consequences of 
his creed. "If they die in infancy," said he, as though 
making a liberal concession. " But," I urged, " if they 
grow up, and live consistently with their Christian 
profession, will they not be saved?" "No," said he 
boldly, "?M?< unless they are baptized againy Now 
surely this man thought that in the scriptures — ^in the 
chapters, and verses, and syllables, and letters — ^he had 
eternal Ufe. And whatever may have been his other 
estimable qualities I maintain that he was far more of 
a Jew than a Christian. 

But he who searches the scriptures for "springs 
of life" and "seeds of bliss"* will find by expe- 
rience of the inward growth of a Christlike na- 
ture that he has eternal life in Christ. To look 
for eternal life in the scriptures themselves is to 
niisapprehend the whole nature and purpose of the 
Bible. For it is not a volume of sacred incantations, 
the mere utterance of which can cast out the Devil 
from the heart. It is not a ^^ schema dejide,^'' which we 
are compelled to hold on pain of an anathema more 
terrible than the Pope's. It. is — we repeat it for the 
last time — a record of highest thoughts in days of old, 

* There is surely both truth and beauty in the lines of Dr. Watts — 

" 'Tis a broad iMid of wealth unknown, 
Where Bpringa of life arise ; 
Seeds of immortal bliss are sown, 
And hidden glory Jjes." 
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an eclio of holy voices reverberating in omr bouIb, and 
renewing in us the aspirations which gave them utterance. 
Or it is like a constellation, each star comparatively 
meautngless, but all together marking on tho sky of 
history the image of the Divine Humanilyj the Christ 
of Grod. Or it is like the briirht clonds of dawn, a 
splentlour most touching yet insufficient, strong only 
to awaken longings which are never appeased till the 
perfect orb of the Sun of Righteousness rises on the 
heart, and the Son of God is revealed within. The 
man, who loves the Bible becanse through it he meets 
with men of dcop spiritual needs answered by a special 
inspiration, will be able to jadgc the scriptures by sanc- 
tified reason without the slightest danger of impairing 
theirinfonuiug, suggestive, ([uic.kcning power. Such a 
man will feel the spiritual inspiration of Moses none the 
less because he finds the great prophet to have been ignorant 
of geological facts. Nor, should he be convinced that 
St. Paul's ideas of biblical criticism fall short of modem 
requirement.';, will he any the less testify from his own 
experience that the Apostle's preaching is still "with 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power." AVliile 
acting boldly on the conviction that tho Bible was made 
for man, and not man for the Bible ; while steadfastly 
refiising therefore to ignore any essential instinct 
of reason or conscience out of deference to ancient 
inspiration ; such a devout student will recognize in 
the scriptures, probably with more real meaning 
because with freer loyalty than those who make larg 
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professions, Grod's great charter of man's freodom 
from slavery to Nature, God's own testimony to man's 
kinship with Himself; in a wonl, the legends, records, 
and prophecies of the very kingdom of heaven. 

In eoiiclusion, I lU'ge, as the one moat practical issuQ 
of all our thoughts, that if we would find God our Father, 
wa must not seek the living amongst the dead. We mnst 
look to present spiritual facts rather than to the ruins of 
a departed world. Art perishes when it ceases to believo 
in a still unembodiod still unattained ideal glimmering 
upon the future horizon. Even learning, which treasures 
np the memories of the past, sinks into a dusty pedantry 
when it neglects to enrich and inspire by those memories 
the immortal Humanity, of whose ever ripening expe- 
rience they are bnt half forgotten notes. The ten^plea, 
the cathedrals, tlio pictm-es, and the statues of ancient 
or medifEval genias, are a most suggestive study for the 
artist now ; their ofBco, however, is not to su[>er»ede, 
but to exalt the ideal proper to the present time. The 
scholar makes a strange use of his Demosthenes or his 
Cicero when, not content with infiising into Engli.sh tlie 
classic spirit of purity and grace, he seeks to stitibu his 
native language into classic forms. And surely religion 
is not leas than art or knowledge a power of the present; 
for it is our life, — our deepest consciousness, our highest 
feeling, our strongest energy, — the life which we and aU 
mankind live, or may live, in God. When I say that 
religion is of the Present, of course I feci equally that it 
is of the Past, as art is of the past, and actual civilization 
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ift of the past It is the now existent, moral and spiritual 
life wliicb has "been evoked in the soul of man under the 
teaching of God's Spirit in many forms. Even as 
regards the incarnation, I contend that its Talne to us is 
the definiteneas it gives to an eternal Spirit, and the 
kinship it reveals between that Spirit and onrselves, 
Oppressed though we are by sorrow and by ein. " God 
so loved the world;" that is tlie supreme testimony of 
Christianity ; and however different parties may insist on 
distinctive views of the atonement, all such ■I'iewa in 
the end corae to this, that " God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself," teaching men to cry Abba, Father, 
in the new spirit of sonship breathed on them by the 
Baviour. Kot what once took place, but what now lives 
and breatltes in na is tlie real work of Christianity for U3. 
We have not denied, we do not deny the serious impor- 
tance of the relation between the records of inspiration 
and present spiritual experience. But we do maintain 
that, the question as to the nature of that relation, 
whether it be one of suggestion or of direct authori- 
tative information, cannot or at least ought not to 
aflPoct the reality of the life we live in God. At any 
rate oxir watchword should no longer he, like that 
of ancient and modem Jews, *' to the Law and to 
the Testimony ; " but rather " the Lord is the Spirit." 
We own with fervent gratitude and reverence the 
God-sent gifts which have been handed down to us 
&om ancient days ; the enlarged spiritual faculties 
that have been inherited by us thi-ough the accumidated 
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experience of ages ; the still breathing inspirations that 
were sighed forth hy broken hearts, or were soun<l©d in 
trumpet tones by victoriouH faith. We bow down and 
■worship before that Spirit of purity, love and self-sacrifiix;, 
which has verily proceeded from the Father and the Son, 
that Spirit which is the vital impulse of all true progress. 
Wo will study with eager deligbt, but witli }mtieiit 
labour, the snggestivo histories of God*s prophets and 
apostles. Above all we will dwell, \vith a love whici no 
familiarity can exhaust, upon the story of holy flesh and 
blood for ever luminous ^vith divine truth, Wc believ© 
the promise given by the Lord Jesus ; " wAew /Te, the 
spij-U of tnUk is comey He mil guide yoit into all truth." 
But if we are exhorted to deny newly ascertained facta 
because they are incongruous with the forms iu which 
aucient inspirations came, we answer, *' the Lord is the 
Spirit" not the form. If wo are urged to look suspici- 
ously upon Science because she cannot pronounce the 
Shibboleth of old chui-ch discipline, we say, she is the 
child of tnith, therefore the sister of Hcligion ; her speech 
likewise has its inspiration as well as om*s. We do not 
care for old coBmogoniea, mythologies, or dogmas, save 
so far as they add their feeble refracted ray to the grow- 
ing brightness of (jlod's own dawn. We do not care to 
stickle for the wortls and opinions of men, whose worth 
in measured only by the spiritual impulse which they 
give to our souls. Let ns look to the Bible as God's 
bow in the clouds of mystery which hover over human 
life and progress, God's bow bright with broken 
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splendours of revelation ; and generations to come shall 
find it the gateway of life under which they march to a 
fairer day and a brighter land, where they need no 
refracted light, because the Lord God Himself giveth 

them light for ever. 
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Note A. 

On SuddMsm as an Argument for tfte possdnlity of rest 
in Atheism. 



Ik the "Theological Review" for April of thi* year 
there WHS an interestiug article, by Mi-. K. A. Axiuflti'ong, 
on " Buddhism and Chriatianity," in which the writer 
seems to regard the former religioOj with its long 
history and numerous adherents, as an overwhelming 
argument arrainst the natm*at theism of mau. He aaya 

(p. 197)- 

"This Btiddiism exhibits to na not one, tut inuumcroljle comma- 
uitiea IxjrQ, Ijnsl, dyiug, withoat thongbt or desire of G(hL It kIitiwb 
cs ft Etiipendoua power, whioh has eneliained the dwcllora over many 
mjTiadB of Icftguos with(mt GckI. It displays a moral tmiiiri^ which 
for thi'ce-itDd-tweTity oenfcaries Ijas grown and swelled with ever- 
incrcBfdiig might without God. It revenls a fortress of rock, agninBt 
which the waves of islam aad the waves of Chriatcutltim liavc alike 
beaten utterly in ynin, — though the fortress contains no worshippers of 
God. It manifests a cohesion and endurance which, godless thoagh 
it be, moclcs aiid shames OhristianiLy with ht>r many oonvalsiouB azid 
her reiterated rcroliitious. 

" Therefore tt> iiiaiist tliat GckJ is natarally rovcaled to all men, how 
ever dimly, is to ignore the largest fact in all history, and to hug a 
CODchisioD which is destitntc of premifies. It may l>e quite true that 
me have iutoitivo senae of Deity, hut there ore St)O,0OO,O0O of humaa 
beings in whom that eense is not to be dftected." 
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On this passage I would remark that very much 
depends upon the sense in which ihe words "God" 
and "Deity" are used. If they are used in the full 
Christian sense of "one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible," no doubt the writer's observations are 
in that case perfectly correct. But then, mutatis mutandisy 
almost the same observations might have been made in 
the beginning of the fourth century about Teutonic 
and Hellenic Polytheism. Whatever illustrious excep- 
tions they may have allowed, on the whole these 
systems showed great vitality, and even moral power, 
without any notion of God in the fuU Christian sense. 
But no one would think of adducing this as an argu- 
ment against the natural theism of man. If however 
the words "God" and "Deity" in the above extract 
stand for "object of worship," the observations are of 
course notoriously inconsistent with facts. But the 
writer does not think that worship necessarily involves 
" theism." Here again everything turns on the mesm- 
ing of the word. In our sense of theism, it certainly 
is not necessarily involved in worship. But it by no 
means follows that worship is consistent with atheism — at 
least if that word is confined, as it ought to be, to a 
denial of any universal, rational and sensitive Life — 
or what is the same thing, an assertion of the deadness 
of the xmiverse. If that is the meaning of atheism, I 
do not think that worship is reconcilable with it. The 
reason why the various deities of a polytheistic system 
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give satisfaction to the instinct of worship is that 
these deities are erabrnced hy the heart as represontft- 
tived or impersonations of overruling and abiding Power. 
This is also the reason why Comtist worsliip proved im- 
possible ; because, as the system ignored any over-ruling 
and abiding Power, of which therefore collective kiudred 
or humanity cotild not be taken as the representative, tho 
instinct of worship was not and could not be satifiiied. 
On the other hand, whatever may have been the case 
with Sakyaniuni himself^ I understand on the authority 
of friends born and brought up amongst them and in 
every way qualified to form a judgmunt, that the actual 
religion of the Buddhists ia practically jiolythoirttio. 

Again, if in the above extract the words " God " and 
"Deity" stand for the Ultimate Mystery of Being, 
invoh'ing both the beginning and the end, the observa- 
tions made are inconsistent with the traditions detailed 
in the article itself as to thci orifjin of Buddliism. It 
was tlie pressure of the m}'stery of jiersoual existence 
which gave to Sackyamuni his first impulse towards 
the foundation of a new religion. Now what I contend 
against in Lecture I. is the notion that in delight at tlie 
clear and tangible residts of physical science men can 
ever eit down unconcerned about the world's mystery, 
which of course involves the Final Cause of Creation. 
It may be true that under the ])re8sure of this mystery 
Buddliitsm at the outset took the de^jH^ate course of 
ignoring or even defying it» But the rapid and uni- 
versal development of its superstitious forma of worship 
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18 ftg good an illustration as I need of the observation I 
have made that such a desperate course can only be 
temporary. 

The relation of Buddhism to the subject discussed 
in this Lecture maybe suggested in one or two questions 
and observations. 

1. If Nirvana meant simply annihilation, why was not 
instant suicide conceived to be the nearest way to itt; attain- 
ment (* The answer may be that the notion of rc-bii*tb 
or transmigration was tflo deeply ingrained in the 
Indian mind to be easily shaken oB'. But a man who 
got rid of 80 much, could surely have found no diffi- 
culty in shaking off this. Is it not plain that Sakya- 
muai realized jiersonality as too deep and intense to 
be necessarily dissolved with the body ? 

2. yf\iy should personal existence be singled out as 
the germ or centre of all evil ? Is there not here a 
hint of the spiritual mysticism which finds in creature 
isolation from the Universal Good the oasonce of uU 
ein and misery ? 

3. If Nirvana was to be attained by purity, self- 
denial and contemplation, does it not look like absorption 
more than annihilation? Do not the means for its 
attainment suggest that originally it mast have been 
regarded as a dissolution of Sutyect in Object, of self in 
the Ultimate Good? 

I have no knowledge of the Bources of information, 
and therefore cannot pretend to answer such enquiries 
confidently. But so far as I have learned the facts from 
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authority they seem to point to Pantheism ratlier than 
Atlieism, In that case they do not ueceasarily invali- 
date the principlea for which I contend in the Lecture. 
Bat such facts concern only Sakyamuni and a few 
exceptionally enligiitened followers ; certainly not the 
300,000,000 to whom Mr. Armstrong appeals. And 
therefore I ask — 

4. How many of the 300,000,000 differ at all from 
ordinary Polytheists, in whom superstition satisHea the 
stunted soul by preaentin^r a degrading object to a 
perverted instinct of worship ? 

5. Is not the perpetual succession of BudJhas very 
like an eternal series of incarnations — of what ? 

I have been impelled to make these remarks, becanse 
I know that some who are interested in tho publication 
of the present lectures are readers of the Theological 
Review. Those who like myself have to lament their 
want of information on ono of the most stupendous 
phenomena of history must have felt gratefiU to Mr, 
ArmBti'ong for the clear, succinct and canilid manner in 
which ho has arranged his facts. It is possible I may 
he mistaken as to the inferences intended to be drawn 
from them. At any rate I see nothing in tlie received 
facts couceruiug Buddliism to invalidate, but much to 
confirm the belief expressed in p. tO firom which refer- 
ence was made to this note, 

Aa I have quoted the words, I must say I do not 
at all agree with the sentiment^ that '' the oohesion 
and endurance" of Buddhism "mocks and ehamea 
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Christianity with her many convulsions and her 
reiterated revolutions." One might as well say that 
" the cohesion and endurance " of China " mocks and 
shames Eiirope with its convulsions and its reiterated 
revolutions." The higher the life, tlie more violent 
often are the crises of growth, and certainly the more 
extreme is the differentiation of parts. 

Note B. 

On ike Development Theory in relation to the Soul and 
Immortality. 

On p. 51 I have expressed my belief in the possibility 
of " a theory of man's spiritual nature, consistent with 
acknowledged facts, and dependent on no contingencies 
of any controversy that may yet be undecided." 
Whether the development of species by some continuous 
law be an undecided question, I am happily not called 
upon to determine. But I suppose that one great 
reason for the repugnance felt to it in years gone by 
has been the instinctive perception that if it were 
established as regards animals, it must inevitably be 
applied to man. And in such an application it is 
very generally thought that more is at stake than the 
historical value of Genesis. At the touch of such a theory, 
if it should be proved, the soul, religion, immort^fry, 
must, it is supposed, vanish like a dream. If man was 
bom of a brute, it is insisted that he must of necessity 
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be a brute still. But this of course assumes precisely 
what the theory in question rejects, namely the constant 
and insuperable resemblance of descendants to all past 
prOj[jenitors, however remote. For a moment conceive 
the theory to bo limited only to the lower animals. Let 
us suppose some one to be contending that bii-ds are 
remotely descended from some form of aquatic animals. 
What would bo thought of any one who insisted that if 
birds were bom of fish, they must of necessity be fish 
still ? It would of cniu'se l>e said that he waa tjilldnff 
nonsense. The f)bjcft of the theory is not to deny or 
explain away any established facta as to the actual organi- 
zation of birds, such as the fourfold cavity of the heart, 
their hot blood, tbeir wings and feathers; bnt to suggest 
how the ongin of these distinctive phenomena may be 
acconntcd for without recourse to the violent supposition 
of a little heai> of dust being suddenly transformed into 
a full fledged bird. Surely it is not less non?ienstoal to 
argue that if the theory of man's remote descent from 
an anthropoid ape be established, it will prove him to be 
an ape still. The theory uses the word 'man' in its 
proper significance, involving intelleci, moral nature, smd 
affections, together with all the undeniable phenomena 
which 1 have urged as implying a God-consciousness 
in our race. As the docti-ine does not deny the 
pecidiarities of human feet and hands, nor tlie facial 
angle, but only tries t-o aceotmt for them ; so it <loos not 
deny the mental, moral or spiritual attributes wbich have 
given mankind supremacy on the earth, bnt only asserts 
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that they may he accounted for on the hypothesiB of 
derelopmcnt from a lower stage of existence. Whether 
the theory be adequate to the fact** or not, is altogether 
aiiotlier question. But if we could only see the theory 
in its true light, wo should not impart so much heat into 
it« diseussion. 

Still some difficulties remain. One is merely a matter 
of sentiment. For at first sight it appears abhorrent to 
religioas feelingj that " man who is made in the imago 
of God" should be for a moment conceived as ]>08sibly 
descended from mx ape. But is there not something 
Manichenn in snch a sentiment ? For the lower animals 
are God's creatures, as well as ouraolves. We all feel 
the truth of the prophet's words to the Jews, " I say 
unto you, that God is abb of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham,"* But surely a beast is higher 
in the scale of creation, and more likely malerlid for such 
a transformation than a stone. Or the ca.sc may be put 
thus. Both the literal believers in Genesis and the 
adhd^nts of the development h}^othesi9 alike admit that 
a material basis was used by the Creator in the formation 
of man. The former think that " Grod formed man 
of the dust of the ground;" the latter believe that the 
Creator formed him out of an anthropoid ape; or in 
other words, the former believe tliat the material hasia 
in the first man, who was *' of the earth, earthy," 
inorganic dust gathered from the ground ; the lat 
believe that the material basis was dust already organize 
• Matt. iil. 9. 
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in the form of one of the higher animals. Wliy the 

latter view shonJcl be more ropiilaive to sentiment than 
the former, it woiild not be easy to sny. It is of no use 
to urge that the materi.il basis in the one case implicB 
semetiiing more, viz., that *' God breathed into man's 
nostrils tho brnath of life." For I mnintain that the 
material basis in the other case implies precisely the same 
thing, viz., that by " inspiration of the Almighty " man 
has come to be what ho ia. It is of no nse to reiterate 
ad naiweam that the scientific men who uphold tho origin 
of man by development are all materialists and atheists. 
In the first place, it is not true ; in the next, I am not at 
all concerned with their intlividnal opinions, hut pnly 
with the scientific theories which they seem in a fair 
way of proving by facts. 

Another difficulty is one of more than sentiment. I 
may be asked how can we have souls if we arc developed 
out of beasts which had none? To which I should 
reply, I do not pretend to liave a soul j I am a soul. And 
the collection of phenomena called my body is merely 
the arrangement of forces necessary, in this present st^ge 
of existence, to mark off and concentrate in the form 
of personality that portion of universal subBtancB which 
I call 'myself.' This arrangement of forces ia the issue 
of an indefinitely long proo-ess of creation passing through 
innuinoritblc steps. How far tho preceding links in the 
process involved personality, we have none of na any 
means of detennining by direct observation, except for 
one or two generations. But on historic tesdraony -we 
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belieTO that the same arrangement of foi*ces, called the 
human body, has for thousands of years been associated 
with personality ; and when historic testimony fails, we 
infer irom the relics left ns, and which bear tok^is of 
personal intelligence, that in pre-historic times this same 
association prevailed between a certain arrangement of 
forces and the definition of personal life. That is, every 
one of the innumerable beings of whom we thus find 
traces — we do not say had^ but — ^was a souL But 
when we ask after the ultimate origin of this ever- 
renewed phenomenon of organic forces, the human body, 
we are led to believe that it was formed by gradual 
modifications in a premous series of bodies which were 
no less than ours simply a certain arrangement of forces 
marking out and limiting imiversal substance. As then 
we go back in imagination down the bewildering links 
of existence till they merge in forms utterly different 
*rom ours, we need not look to find the lines of continuity 
ever broken or disturbed. At every stage creature 
existence may still be regarded as consisting of two 
factors ; the substance, which is the life, and the defining 
forces which make the phenomenon of an organic body. 
Does it then follow that we carry the notion of aoul with 
us into every stage ? Certainly not. What we mean 
by that — if we can at all tell what we mean, which is 
not always the case — is a certain sense of personality, 
individuality, more or less consciously distinguishing 
subject and object Now it is of course common 
enough to suppose that this sense of personality is 
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developed in the spiritual substance of our being by 
the eilucation of the senses. 

" 80 rounds he to a separate miotl 

Frcim whence clenr mcmoTT may begin, 
As thro' the £raino that biucU him in 
His isolation growa tlcfincid." 

But it is not the senses otJy that are concerned in this 
definition. The senses of many >>c;ists arc amazingly 
keener than ours; but no one supposes that they hare 
any anch feeling of individuality as we. If then the 
" firame that binds us In" ** defines our isolation,'* we 
must take that frame as a whole, in nerve and brain 
and blood and muscle^ as well as in the senses. It 
follows that supposing it poBsiblo by imagination or 
knowledgo ever to trace the genorations of mankind back 
to a race with an entirely different form of body, or even 
of brain and nervous system, the attnbiitiun of a soul in 
tlie above meaning to such a race woulil W. unneeessary 
and contrary to analogy. The lower animals contem- 
porary with us, quite as certainly as oiwselves, consist 
of two factors, substantial life and phenomenal body. 
For all the ar"i;uinents which go to prove tho imma- 
teriality of htunan life are quite as applicable to the case 
of animals. If the diffftrenee between living and dead 
protoplasm involves a subtle spiritual entity present in 
the one, absent iu the other, that spiritiiiil entity ia 
tiie estsencc of every animal's existence, as well as of 
man's. Nevertheless, the popular imwillingnoss to 
attribute a soul to beasts is quite justified by the 
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absence of any tokens of that individuality and isolation 
which we instinctively associate with the word. The 
probable, or at any rate possible truth is, that the 
arrangement of forces constituting the body even of the 
highest animals is inadequate to give that intensity of 
definition implied in a personal soul. And if the 
ascending stem of himian genealogy blends at its roots 
with the horizontal stems of animal species, all we can 
say is, beyond that point we cease to attribute existence 
in the form of soul. The transition from the one form 
of existence to the other may be conceived as effected 
by the gradual perfection of the defining forces which 
make up the phenomenon of body. There is no need in 
this case to suppose that the transition must have been 
sudden. For if personality is the product of a certain 
intensity in the definition of a part of a universal sub- 
stance, it is just as capable of gradual development as is 
bodily form. This may be illustrated by our own per- 
sonal experience. There is apparently a good deal of truth 
in the idea, that as we sometimes see each passing wave 
lined with ripple marks which mimic the surface of the 
whole ocean, so each individual history is marked by a 
summary of all the past progress of creation. Certainly 
there was a time with each one of us when in every 
respect except in latent power of growth we were mere 
animals. "We have no memory of that time, either be- 
cause we had no sense of personality or not sufficiently 
clear; but we know that having once dawned, this 
sense of personality grew more and more in intensity 
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by action imd re-action through means of the body 
between itself and the wurld. 

I will now try to show the bearing of these remarks 
on iminortiility. Here at least it may be thought is 
an aspect of the spiritual nature which is necessarily 
dependent on the contingencies of Bcientific controversy. 
Were all the lower progenitors of man immortal? If 
not, when did they begin to be so ? And how is such 
ft stupendous transition consistent with the contiuuity 
which science is seeking tfl associate mth develojiment? 
In attempting to suggest an answer to such questions it 
will of course be understood that I am not dealing with 
the question of immortality on its own grounds, but 
only with the relation of the development theory 
thereto. For those who attach no import to tlie instinct 
of immortality within ns what I have to say may have 
little force. But for those who, while belieWng in 
immortality, are perplexed by what they think the 
threatening aspects of physical enquiry, I trust my sng- 
gestlous may not be altogether valueless. Immortality 
is one of those ** truths which never can be proved," 
and perhaps pre-eminently requires **the faith that 
comes of self-control." We who on historical evidence 
believe in the historical resurrection of Christ may derive 
from that event great comfort, and confirmation of our 
faith. But we value it aa a confirmation of argnmenta 
already existing in our own eoids, or rather in the 
generic consciousness of the race ; not as a first reveW 
tion, nor as an isolated proof of immortality. Be that 
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as it may, the belief in a ftitnre life ia one of the most 
remarkable and surely moat significant characteristica 
of hmnan natm'e. But now, say some, if the develop- 
ment theory is applied to mankind there is an end to 
our hope of immortality. I suppose if the precise difii- 
culty is pressed for, it might be presented somewhat 
thus '.— 

" If we are immortal and our remote progenitors 
were not, there must hare been a time when the tran- 
sition was made. That is, it came to pass at some 
period in the history of development that a mortal 
father begot an immortal son. There is no alternative. 
Either a creature is immort^, or he is not. Here is a 
transition which you cannot bridge over by any gra- 
duated process. Therefore yon must believe that up to 
a certain point all the human or quasi-human race were 
annihilated when they died ; and then suddenly the next 
generation began to live for ever. Is not this on the 
face of it absurd ? Is it not quite as great a miracle 
as any act of instantaneous creation ? Is it not totally 
inconsistent with the boasted law of continuity?" 

I hope I state fairly the difficuliy which many may 
feel as to the bearing of the theory of development on 
the doctrine of immortality. That I can completely 
remove the difficulty I do not for a moment suppose ; 
for I believe it to be only one aspect of the one com- 
prehensive mystery involved in the relationship of finite 
sdf-conscioua life to the Infinite One who is its only 
true Substance. But something is done if we show that 
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no new difficulty is introduced ; that it is in fact very 
closely analogous to an old one widcli has never, so far 
as 1 am aware, seriously disturbed men's confidence in 
immortality. I apokc jnst now of the notion that each 
individual in his own life sums up the past progress of 
creation. It may be of some assistance by way of 
analogy here. Are all human offspring from the very 
moment of conception immnrtal ? I hardly think thn.t 
any one, however zealous for the proper immortality of 
man, would maintain this. Or at any rate it is a very 
exceptional opinion. The ordinary \-iew certainly Is 
that the first besinninsrs of the individnal life do not 
involve immortality, and that when such an incipient, 
merely germinant life deceases, it perishes utterly. 
For myself, 1 do not believe tliat it perishes utterly : 
nothing does ; but let that pass for the present. !Now 
at what stage of growth, according to the ordinary 
view, docs immortality begin to be a proper attribute of 
the indi>idual? Putting aside all old wives' fables, 
which imply that the soul is a sort of foreign entity 
inserted liy a miracle into the human creature after he 
has begun to be, is it not felt to be an impossibility to 
assign any date to this momentous transition? Still if 
he is to become immortal at all there must be such a 
period, Tliat is, if he died one moment before a certain 
time he would be anniliilated ; whereas if be survives a 
moment longer he will live for over. Here you have 
in the individual history precisely the difficulty above 
suggested in the relation of the development theory to 
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immortality. Is not this, it might be asked, absurd on 
the face of it ? Is it not totally inconsistent with that 
continuity of organic growth, upon which all common 
sense doctrines concerning the nurture of the earliest 
springs of life are founded ? Yet ordinary Christians, 
strong in the instinct of immortality, quietly ignore 
any such difficulty; or if they ever think of it are 
content with a confid^ice that there must be some vrsiy 
out of it. Far be it for me to say that they act 
unwisely; but it is not open to the same men on 
account of a precisely analogous difficulty to declare 
that the development theory is subversive of immortality. 
But though the production of a parallel difficulty 
notoriously ignored may be a sufficient argument ad 
hominem, it is not sufficient ad rem. And if I left the 
matter here, I should have done little to show the bear- 
ing of the earlier part of this note upon the present 
subject. Let me then recall the suggestion that every 
creature existence is made up of two factors, viz., a defi- 
nite portion of universal substance, and the arrangement 
of forces, i.e. the body, which marks out and limits that 
substance. If physical science has established any uni- 
versal doctrine at all, surely it has established the truth 
that nothing, whether it be substance or force, is 
ever annihilated. Neither then of the factora in animal 
existence can utterly perish. The forces which have 
defined its life return into nature's order, as the dis- 
tributed type of the printer returns to its fount ; but 
what of the s^stance which these forces isolated from 
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the universe? The view which regards it as " re^merging 
in the general Soul/' has surely a great dea] in its favour, 
although such an opinion needs to be carefully guarded, 
lest it should dogenerato into such a form of Pantheism 
^ denies' the Fatherhood of God. But it is surely 
conf^oivable, tliat if the definition and isolation of creature 
indiWduality through bodily organization became auffi- 
ciont]y intense, it might survive tho shock of death, 
and henceforward be sustained by more ethereal forces 
such as would be involved in St. Paul's idea of a celestial 
body. Here agnin we have a finggestion given us by 
the poet, who far more truly than the author of Sartor 
Resartusj has been the Prophet of his age. 
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" Such URS may He in blixid anr! breath ; 
Wlik'h else were fmitless of their due, 
Hr(1 innn to luAni himeplf anew 
Boyoud tlic secoud birth of deatli." 



Supposing such a speculation permissible, then the whole 
development of the animal creation might be regarded 
as — ^to speak humanly — a continned nimi to give p^- 
manenra; by definition to finite forms of Universal 
Substance, Nor — though I do not quote Scriptiure in 
nipport of such speculation — csan I forbear recalling in 
connection witli bucK a thought, the words of Si Paul, 
" t)ie enmest expectation of the crenfure ■tmifeth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. For the creatitre 
teas made subject to vanity, not uillir^li/, but by reason of 
Him who hath etxhjeeted tlie same m hope; because the 
creatwe itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
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corruption into ike glorUms liberty of the children of God. 
For toe know that the tahole creation groaneth and traoaUeth 
in pain together until now^* If then the whole progress 
of creation has been an effort in the direction of creature 
immortality, it is not by any means certain thai so sharp 
a line as is sometimes assumed must necessarily be drawn 
between so-called annihilation and immortality. There 
is no such thing as annihilation properly so called. The 
nearest approach to it is absorption into the universe. 
But it may very fairly be questioned whether any- 
thing in the form of created life is ever so completely 
absorbed into the universe as to become as though it 
had never existed in that form. The very particles 
of the decaying body have a power surviving its 
death, and are richer in influence than they were 
when previously existing in an inorganic state. And 
though all scientific knowledge fails us in the attempt 
to follow the other factor of the creature life, the 
substance, which is if possible more indestructible than 
the forces which defined it, we cannot help imagining 
that it too, after passing through this stage, retains some 
sort of effect from the process. Where there has been 
no individuality in mortal life there can be no individual 
immortality ; but still, even while absorbed into the life 
of the universe, the immaterial principle of every beast 
may enrich or re-enforce that life as its decaying body 
fertilizes the ground. It is possible to conceive too 

* Bom. Tiii. 19—23. 
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(iat of a ntnuber of croatiires making dififerent approxi- 
mations to personality or soulj the funutioa of tiie 
immaterial principle iu the iuvisible world of subatanoe 
may be projmrtionably various. And only where the 
isolation has grown defined enoagh to give a strong 
scnsej or at least a sufficiently determinjitc germinant 
sense of indivitiuality and detachment from nature, jnay 
the creatnre lil'oj still marked out and self-conseiona, 
stirvivo the shock of death. The application of snch 
speciilfttions to the development theory will now I hope 
be obvious. It is not necessmry to suppose that the 
anthropoid predecessors of mankind were all anniltikted 
ap to a certain generation, and then suddenly bloomed 
into immortality. Tliere is no more reason against 
■ conceiving vai-ious kinds or degrees of immortality, from 
complete absorption to beatific contemplation, than there 
is against the acknowledgment of various degrees in, 
the definition of creature existence, from the mo*© 
passing bubble of universal life in the barnacle or 
lichen, to the mysterious microcosm of God and 
creature, heaven, sell" and nature in man. Aa the 
agitated sea flings its bubbles up into the light, 
for the most part they do but sparkle a moment and 
sink again into the bosom of the flood. Some hang 
together upon the crests of th(j biUow3, a mere white 
streak of foam. But whore the ocean is more power- 
fully moved, the retiring tide often leaves upon the shore 
wreaths of glassy domes slummering in tho sun with 
a richnc&s of colour and a perfect symmetry that long 
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survive the stntggle of water and air which gave them 
form. 

If we befool ourselves with fancies, the resistless 
temptation thereto is after all an indication of the 
strength of that faith which for ever fights with death. 
If I have stepped beyond the limit of justifiable 
speculation, it is in protest against the unjustifiable 
pressure of the dilemma which is too often pre- 
sented to us, — a faith dependent on contingencies of 
scientific research, or no faith at all. I repeat I can 
conceive of no possible contingency which would 
absolutely exclude immortahty. For the rest, the 
Bible is singularly reserved and certainly encourages 
no vain curiosity. ^^ Brethren, we know Tiot what we 
ehall be." Happy are we if we realize that divine • 
communion is the power of an endless life ; happy if 
we know that we shall be like Him, because day by 
day seeing Him, the Divine Humanity, more nearly 
as He is I 

Note C. 
On jyiitural Process and Original Force. 

" No theory which touches the process implies any 
opinion one way or the other as to the original energy 
by which the process is worked out." I should have 
said "the process only," but by an oversight have 
omitted the latter word. This is the one point upon 
which in the relations of science and religion all 
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ultimato quostiona must tnm. Yet this is ju8t what 
extremo men on the one side or the other constantly 
refuse to see. And it is remarkable how at this point 
extremes meet For men who in their superficial zeal 
for divine creation decline to reoognise it in anything 
bnt a eiiddoQ miraculous act, thereby imply the obsertce 
of creative energy from all the ordinary proceasea of 
the universe. According to thom the first pair of each 
species, and only the first pair, was tho product of 
diviue creation ; bat every successive generation that has 
come into tho world since owes its life entirely and 
solely to the working of natural laws. At least if this 
be not their view I am at a loss to understand why they 
should connect the development theory with atheism. 
The notion implied is, that wherever the ordinary laws of 
imtnre are in operation they are sufficient of themselves 
to account for everything, and leave no place for God. 
And thus the extreme advocates of sudden and instanta- 
neous creation agree in the main, whether they know it 
or not, with the extreme men on the other side, who 
■when they have reduced a number of phenomena to a 
general law, that is, have defined the process or mode of 
operation observable in all the cases, maintain that no 
ferther explanation is necessary or dcsirnblc. 

Let us suppose that an inteUigont child who had 
never seen a steam engine, and has no notion r* 
machinery, wcro on a visit to a manufactnnng town, ai 
were told that he should see cotton yam made by stean 
He knows what cotton yam is ; he knows what steal 
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is ; bat he has no notion of the proceti by which liie 
one is made to produce the other. He has a va^pxa 
notion however that he is to see them evidently connected 
together in some surprising and startling manner. Bnt 
when ho is led into the carding room he sees no steam : 
amongst all the rows of spindles he sees no steam: 
the self-acting mules do their work like rational 
creatures, apparently without the lightest assistance from 
steam. "Why," says the child, "I thought you said 
the yam was made by steam ; but now you show me 
how it is made by iron spindles and wheels and straps." 
"Certainly," answers the guide, "but that is only the 
process through which the steam works ; th^e are only 
the tools that steam uses; come to the engine house 
and I will show you the power that moves it all," Yet 
even in the engine house, the child would have to take 
it on faith that inside the cylinder is an invisible vapomr 
which is the secret source of every movement. He 
would also nepessarily have very confused ideas as to 
the precise links of the mechanical process by which the 
cotton yam is produced, ideas which it would require 
a good many visits to the mill to rectify. But however 
often his theory on this point required improvement, he 
need never feel it to affect his original faith as to the 
motive power of the process. 

No doubt the analogy is imperfect. And I should 
be especially unwilling to countenance the notion that 
the Creator works upon creation by means of levers and 
pulleys and cords, which put Him a long way off fix)m 
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it. Nerertheless such an illustration may help plain 
minds to Rpparato thcorica as to the proceag from theories 
as to the efficient cause. 

NoTB D. 



On tJie Metaphi/sical Issues of Physical Science, 

In explanation of my meaning in the pa8sin|» referenc© 
to this subject on p. 77, I venture to append an extract 
from a pajier read before the Leicester Literary and 
Fhilosuj^hicai Soeiely in 1868. 

" I wish tu say a few words on a third point on wliicb I believe 
&lanai!jts take a defective view oi the £act8. I have veutureil the 
remark thnt they are blind to the metaphjeical besrtagB of tbe most 
advanriL'd physical lescarches. AU thiiifjs hare their day to, turn, 
and if wc wait long enough their day comes over again. As in the 
time of 8ucrate8 natui'al hlstoiy was Hurrcudcred for what seemed 
tUo more tangible resnlta of nietftphyaicnl philosophy ; m in more 
reoBiit times physics have hail it all their own way, luitil phUoaophy 
has bccu almost eager to declare iCi^elf materinbittic; tso ucw, par^ 
doarical as it may sound to aome, 1 am perauaded wc may disceni 
•igniithat the current will aoon turn once agiiin, and that the ultimata 
r issues of all knowledge will be found to laud og in immaterial Bub- 
' Btanoe and 'the power of an endless lil'e.' The bearing of these 
Dtemarkt^ may Ixt miudc nlear by a brief reference U) aome of tlie most 
»-ttcent speculations on matter and force. The atomic theory of matter 
is no bii^blT convement ior the pnrixiiws of qnautitative aimlyeiB, that 
il is often made to assume a dduaive appearance of ascertained reality. 
But 1 imagiuc that very few, if any, philoao](herB of the present day 
beliere in nlLiraatc and indiviHible moleculoB. I used to be told at 
school that if we hnd instruments fine etmnjrh, we mi{;ht in proceM 
of division come ujwin these atoms and find they amid no Itwiger bo 
divided. Just as u child might breakups conglomeration of pebbles, 
but could not divide the lobbies themselvCF, bo wc were told tliat tf 
we bod the implements we could divide and sub-divide until we 
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readied the little indlTisible and indestmctible kernels that were 
called atoms. But aince that day one inatnunent at least has been 
discorcred uf a keenness surpassing almost infinitelj the subtlest 
analysis deemed possible in those by-gone days. And not naany yeazs 
ago I listened to a lecture on this discovery, given by an old school- 
fellow of mine, who sat once in the same class and learned the same 
doctrine of atoms, now an eminent FiofessoTof Chemistry. The spectmia 
analysis was then recent, and has made great progress since that 
time, but even then enough was shown to manifest an infinite subtlety 
in the constitution of matter. I remember the line of yellow Hght, 
which would intrude when least expected, and the explanation given 
that sodium is almost everywhere diffused, while the presence of one 
80,000th part of a grain will show itself in the spectrum. I remember 
also a little inch cube of a new metal — coeslum — a substance unknown 
before the spectrum analysis, — and when told that this minute quan- 
tity was the whole result after the evaporation of 40 tons of water, I 
did not much wonder that it had been hitherto concealed. In the 
course of the evening, conversing with a great man, too little known 
and now passed away, I ventured to suggest that this new mode of 
analysis appeared to refine matter away altogether, and at least to be 
inconsistent with the theory of ultimate atoms. To this he answered 
that it only confirmed the view he had held for years , — he had long 
felt convinced that in the last result matter is nothing but conglom- 
erated centres of force, an opinion which, if I mistake not^ is gaining 
ground, and likely to be universally adopted. If that is the tendency 
of modem science, to regard all matter as a form of force, then it is a 
tendency which brings the whole material universe into a closer 
relationship with our own consciousness of living energy, and at any 
rate draws it into the field of metaphysical speculation. But force 
itself has been made the subject of striking experiment and startling 
hypothesis. And the results have been brought together in Mr. Geo. 
Grove's treatise on the " Correlation of Forces." The upshot of the 
whole subject as set forth there is this, that all force is ultimately 
and essentially one ; — that It is in fact a sort of Proteus capable of 
assuming endless phases, each of which is interchangeable with every 
other. Thus gravity, or pressure, can be changed into heat,— heat 
into chemical affinity, this again into electricity, electricity into lights 
light into organic action, — ^and on and on through all the undtilations 
of movement in the world. Not only so, but making allowance for 
dissipation through imperfection of instruments, it is found that each 
force can be transmuted into an approrLmate equivalent of its corre- 
lative. Thus it is maintained that no force is annihilated, but only 
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diaoged into oqtiivftlents in other forms. The pxpimsiTe power of the 
gascB in tJic exploded cannon is not lo«t or ilestrDjetl when the ball 
falls to the ground. It is only tranamuted into a Tariety of iomi8» 
partly into heat, partly into molfwular alterations in the metal, partly 
into cnrrcnta of air or viljrations throug'h tho eartb ; find none of tbE^ 
are ever lust, bafc are diffnsed, or rc-combioed, and tver taken a\t 
again into tie economy of luiiyereal energy, for all force ia one, 
though it may show itself in a myriad forms. Xiiw put these twti 
tendencies of pfiysicBl researcli together, the disposition to regard ail 
matter as simply a form of force, &ud all force ns nltimatoly one. 
What is that One I'ower by which all things sabsi^it 1 in which they 
literally 'live and move and have their lieingf It is a qnestion too 
dread to be hastily answered here. But it doea seein to yield a point 
of Tiew from which all paths of knowledge, like linea of glory on the 
sea, a])pear converging towards one issue where we ' lose oarselvea in 
light,' What tlmt issue i& of coiurBe physicjil science cannot tclL It 
owns no speech that can express it, appeals to no faculty that can 
understand it ; but physical science may refine away the coaraenesa of 
sense, — it may make the material nnivca'se Like to a transimreiit Teil 
which dimly bidea tlie iilirlne of an Et,einal Being,— it may bring -us 
in high wrought tenaion of soul to the borders of that land where— 

'on the glimmering limit inr withilrawn. 
God makes Himeelf an awful rose u£ dawn.' " 



Note E. 

On St. PouVb Revdations, 

In writing to the Galatians (i. 11, 12) St. Paul says, 
** / certi/T/ 7/ou, bretkretij that tlie gospel which was preached 
<:f meiinot after man. For I-neitfier received i£ of man, 
neiifier was I tawjht it^ but by revelation of Jetnts Christ.^* 
Thia passago and one or two others of similar import 
are Bometimes insisted on as a stronger proof than even 
I Cor. ii. 13 of St. Paul's claim to be an amanaensis 
wridng from hearenly dictation. But it wonld be 
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difficult to maintain tihis. If we except the extraordinary 
event which produced his conversion, and about which 
there are differences of opinion, no one contends that 
St. Paul received his revelations otherwise than in a 
state of trance or ecstatic vision,* That is, they were 
instances of pictorial inspiration, and like the visions of 
the ancient prophets, owed form and coloming to the 
individuality of the apostle. I can well understand, 
and to a certain extent sympathize with, the first impnlse 
of a simple faith when confronted with such an assertion, 
to deny it, and to maintain that in Si Paul's revelations 
every word was the direct and unrefracted utterance of 
a Divine Person. But on which side does the burdwi 
of proof lie ? Surely with that view of the case in 
hand which is least natural. Now when we hear of 
visions and trances and dreams it is I hope not pre- 
suming too much to say, the more natural view is that 
they must have owed something to the nervous system 
and imagination and tendencies of the seer ; while the 
least natural view is that such human elements had no 
part in the matter. I am assuming all through, that 
such visions and trances were a possible mediima of 
inspiration. Whether they were actually so must be 
determined by the results ; and in St. Paul's case these 
are amply sufficient to determine it in the affirmative. 
But a medium of inspiration is one thing, and direct 
heavenly dictation is another. And as I have suggested, 

* Acts xxii. 17, 2 Cor. xii. 2. St. Paul seems also to have been occa- 
sionally directed by dreama. Acta zvi. 9 ; xxvii. 23. 
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the burden of proof lies with those who maintain the 
latter in the present aafie. But haw will they set abont 
it? So far iis St. Paul gives any description of bis 
state of mind under " the abundance of revelations," 
his words rather confinn tho more natural viuw than 
otherwise. In recalling one of the most remarkable of 
such experiences he says that whether ho was at the 
time in the body or out of the body he cannot tell.* 
A fortiori then he would be incapable of dotcrniining 
whether the " unspeakable words" were heard outwardly 
or inwardly ; whether they were entirely independent of 
his own aubjeotivity or not. On what then can those who 
adhere to the less natural view rely ? St. Paul says that 
he received certain things by revelation from heaven — 
w}iat tkingB we shall presently try to determine. We 
fiiUy admit the reality and divine soiu'ce of these 
revelations; but wo maintain that they came in the 
form of pietoriii! inspiration, and form no exception to 
the usual mingling ol' heavenly suggestions with human 
thoughts. If asked why we believe the suggestions to 
have been from heaven ; we answer, because of their 
fruitSj because of their power over the God-consciousness 
in humanity. If asked why we behevo those suggestions 
to have become mingled with mistakes natural tc) the 
time, or to have been develo])ed only imperfectly in some 
respects ; we answer, becauso those suggestions, howeve 
bright, left St Paul at liberty ti> argue occasionally lil 

* S Cor, xii. 1—1. That in this passage St. Paul describes bid cm 
expBrieium is, as Deao Alfonl rtsmarks, tividciut from vor. 7. 
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a Rabbi,* and to import meanings into the Old Testa- 
ment, which, with all our veneration for his authority, 
it is impossible for ns to receive as really belonging to 
it;f because also his ideas about the near approach <^ 
Christ's second coming,J besides his constant adoption 
of current ideas about the unseen world,§ show that 
while the abundance of the revelations gave him an 
extraordinary elevation of spiritual life, it did not give 
him any clear information as to the real bearing of 
Christ's mission on the iutnre, that is, its place in his- 
tory. But what reasons for their belief can be adduced 
by those who maintain that our Lord himself, or his 
angel, revealed the truth to St Paul in articulately 
spoken language infallibly distinguishable from his own 
thoughts ? Putting aside the manifestations of Christ 
in Acts ix, in which so far as we know nothing new 
was revealed, the only reason for such a supposition 
in regard to any of the revelations is the alleged 
confidence and assertion of St. Paul that so it was. 
But where is the assertion? To produce the above 
passage from G^atians (i. 11, 12) is simply to beg the 
question. I have shown that it is susceptible of two 
different interpretations, of which one is more, and the 
other less natural. The reason for adopting the less 
natural interpretation must surely be something outside 
the passage itself. It may be said that in 1 Cor. xi. 23 
the apostle distinctly declares that he received by 

• e.g. GaL iil. 16 f e-9- Acta xiii. 34—37. 

X 1 These. IT. 15— 17;2TheBfl.li.6,9. §2Cor.zu.2; Eph.Ti.13. 
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revelation a fact of gospel history. But is it at aU 
credible that oven Saul the persecutor was ignoi-ant of the 
Cliristian custom of the Eucharist, or of the account 
given of it hy the disciples ? The ahove passage must 
necessarily be interpreted in one of two modes, neither 
of which ia opposed to the views here suggested on St, 
Paul's revelations. Either it means ** 1 have received 
and delivered to you the sacred tradition which originated 
with the Lord himself;" or it moans that a fact which 
the apoatle already knew beforehand was sanctified and 
raised to a higher significance by the revelations with 
which he was favoured. There is in truth no assertion 
of tbo apostle's to be found, which is at all inconsistent 
with the idea that his revelations were, like prophetic 
visionSj ordinaiy inspiration iu a pictorial form. 

Notwithstanding, however, the absence of any asser- 
tion which involves it, let us suppose that St. Paid, by 
hifi general mode of speech, aoggests a confidence on his 
part that his revelations were something essentially 
distinct from his ordinary in.'?piration, an assuranot* 
that unliUc the latter, the former consisted iu direct, 
articulate, infallible communications of immingled truth. 
That his confidence is of such a nature as would justify 
the inference of which I have spoken above, I do not for 
a moment allow. To make such an inference legitimate, 
we ought to have some good ground for believing tl 
the ajiostle was in the habit of distinguishing bctv 
the divine suggestions that kindled hia soul on the 
hand, and the forms of thought nattu'al to his 
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individual character on the other ; also that in his 
revelations he arriTed deliberately at the conclusion^ that 
his own mind and heart had nothing whatever to do 
with the nature of the impressions he received. But 
no such indications exist.* On the contrary, in his 
most exalted trance he could not even tell whether he 
was in the body or out of it ; and in giving advice on a 
subject concerning which no decisive extemd authority 
could be quoted, he says, ^^Ithmk aUo f&r my part that 
I have the spirit of 6'od."t Still, for tiie sake of a 
farther point to which I would call attention, let it be 
allowed that the apostle was morally confident of the 
unmingled purity of the communications made to him in 
his visions. On what, then, did his confidence rest? 
In answering this question it is often quietly assumed 
that St. Paul realized the visit of an angel or a spirit 
in the same way in which we realize the entrance of a 
friend into om* chamber, and that the communications, 
of such visitants were made in an equally objective 
manner. But it need hardly be said that with th& 
exception of the appearance of the risen Lord described 
in Acts ix., an appearance which is usually regarded as 
something more than spiritual, there is no ground 
whatever for such an assumption. The eyes and ear^ 
so far as they were concerned at all, were acted on not 
from without but from within ; and St. Paul's confidence 

* 1 Cor. vii 10 — 12 has quite a different bearing ; on which see 
liccture iii. p. 96. 

f Sqku Sk K&ym mnvfia 9tov fxfo* ^ C!or* f^- ^0. 
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in such cases as his trance in the Temple* and the 
answer to his prayer for deliverance from the thorn in 
the flesh, t could not possibly depend on the evidence of 
his Beusea. On what then did it depend ? He himself 
believed that Satan might possilily appear as an angel 
of light.J He was looking for the revelation of " that 
Wicked . . whoso coming is after the workin^^ of 
Satan, mth all power and signs and Ijing wonders." 
Therefore he could not think that the miraculous nature 
of his vipions was in itself any infallible gnarantee of their 
nnminglcd divinity ; § and the extraordinary character 
of his experience could not he the ultimate fonndation 
of Ilia confidence. Then what was that foimdation ? 
Wo answer it was a moral and spiritual understanding 
of what was congruous with the majesty of Grod. " Ood 
who commanded the light to shine o\d of darkness hath 
ghined in our hearts to ffive the light of the knowledge of 
Oteghryof God in the face of Jesus C7tm^"|| "JVoip 
he that hath wrought i«t for the seff-same thuyg is Godj 
tcho also fiath given unto us the earnest of tfte spirit, 
TTierefore we are always confident."^ "He that is 
fpiritiud jitdgeih all thttigs, tjei he himself is judged of no 
■num. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he 
mm/ iTisfnict himf But v^ have the mind of ChristJ'^*' 

• Acta xxii 17. t 2 Cor. xii B, 9. 

X 2 Cot. xi. 14. § Comp. I John iv. 1—3. 

II 2 Cor. IT. 6. 1 2 Cor. v. 6, 6. 

♦* 1 Cor. ii. 15, 16, n-oui* iu. the reason, purpose, or — speaking M- 
rerently — 'cast o£ tlioiaght,' TLc idea ia that having the mind of 
Christ fonned within as, we arc able to diAcem the mlod of Ood. 
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But if St. Paul's own confidence in the revelations 
voochsafed to him was moral, not positive ; subjective, 
not objective ; the perception of a divine glory, not 
blind submission to portents ; does it not follow that any 
confidence which he generates in us must be of the same 
kind ? The difference between this kind of confidence 
and that which by an abuse of the passage in Gralatians 
(i. 11, 12) is demanded irom us is plain. When St. 
Paul says concerning the risen Lord : " last of all he 
loaa seen of tm also;" every one who believes the apostle 
to have been an honest man and to have uttered these 
words, takes his word for the fact, however it may be 
explained. We may not understand the precise nature 
of the manifestation, nor even try to explain it. All we 
know is that the form of the Lord Jesus was made 
visible to him, and we take his word for that. In this 
we allow him the authority which belongs to every 
honest witness who testifies of a matter which he 
alone knows. There is not necessarily required any 
sympathy with him, or agreement with his opinions. All 
that such authority touches is the bare fact. Similarly 
when St. Paul speaks of his visions and revelations in 
a state of trance ; we believe that he had such expe- 
riences simply on his authority. But when we are 
commanded on this account to receive as infallible truth 
every word he uttered, we ask how he distinguished 
heavenly suggestions from spiritual delusions or national 
and individual peculiarities ? As we have seen, the only 
possible answer is that he did so by spiritual discernment, 
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a gift in which he insists that all Christiaus ought to 
share. Here, then, thy simple and direct ftctino of 
authority ia out of plaeo. So tar as wc really and 
heartily awept his revelations we can only do so hecanae 
we, like him, feel that they are congruous with " the 
glory uf Grod in the face of Jesua Christ." This is the 
only acceptance that he cared for when on earth. And 
eonld he now speak from heaven he would not depart 
from the spirit in which he wrote to the Pliilippians, 
^^ if in aiiythim} ye he otJietnirhe mmdedy God shall reveal 
even tfiis utito you; n^-ertheless whereto ive have already 

ViUtained let us walk by the same rule, let us mifid tfie sarne 

' thing:' 

In conclusion let me say, what ought perhjipj* to have 
heen said before, that the inferences from Gral. i. 11, 12, 
on which I have comiuented, are ohviously founded on 
a total misunderstanding of the passage. For the sake 
of the argument, and to allow such inferences the 
strongest conceivable ground, I have spoken as though 
I accepted the interpretation. But to any one who 
considers that the youjiff man Saul was no stranger in 
Jerusalem, and that he had a persecutor's intei-est in 
making himself acq^oainted with everything in Chris- 
tianity which -wtis repulsive to the Jews, that ia, with all 
be salient points of its history and doctrine, it will be 

^perfectly plain that St. Paul did not and could not mean 
to tell the Galutians that he had received from heaven 
his information of Christian facta. "What then did ho 
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mean? In chAp. ii. 2 he tells us that in Tisitin^ 
Jerusalem he commaDicatcd to the other apostles " that 
gospel" which he preached among the Gentiles. Now 
certainly be did not declare among the Gentiles any 
other fact* than those preached at Jerusalem, AVhat he 
means then hy "that gospel" is that asfx^ct of saring 
truth in its freedom from Jfosaism, which was specially 
adapted to the Gentiles, and which he was divinely 
commissioned to pre&ch to them. But whatever is 
meant by '* that gospel " in chap. ii. is certainly also 
signified by "the gospel which was preached of me," 
(i, 11). And when he says that he "neither received 
it of man, neither was taught it, hut by revelation of 
Jesns Christ,*' ho clearly means that the free non-Mosaic 
Gosjwl which he proclaimed came to him when he was 
in Arabia or Damascus, in solitary commuuiou with 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus ; while he maintains 
his commission to declare it was quite as divine as 
of Peter and James to preach a gospel suited to tl 
circuincisioiL Farther, as St. Paul deeply felt )xo\ 
essential to the yet undeveloped glory of "the minisfcra^ 
tiou of the Spirit" was this freedom from the letter, we 
can well understand the vehemence with which he 
denounced those who would have entanrrltKl the Galatians 
again in the yoke of bondage. On this — certninly the 
more reasonable — inter[>retataon of the jiassage, its entire 
agreement with the purport of this note needs no farther 
remark. 



Note F. 



Sid 



Evgelnits on tJie Ca/non, 

To readers not "well acquainted with the range of 
tesliinoDy on which tho existing Canon of the New 
Testament depends^ it ini^ht appear that wliat I have 
Baid on p. 113 about Ensfibiua is Bcarcely consistent 
witli what is afterwards assorted on p. 134 concerning 
the Christian Scriptnres, But let us diatingnish clearly 
between two conceivable views of the New Testament, 
and the consistency of the two passages will I hope be 
dear. One view then tends to regard the Canon as a 
standard clearlj, nay even miraculously defined, frora 
the time when the latest hook now found in it was 
completed ; and as containing the only law of the Church, 
from tho death of the last of the Apostles. According 
to this view, Christian tradition and opinion ought 
always to have been ruled by the Canon, anil never the 
Canon by tradition or opinion. Against such an idea 
the words ol" Eusobius alone are a very serious and even 
fatal objection. Another view holds that the books of 
the Canon were gradually separated from a number of 
others throiigb the operation of Christian tradition and 
opinion, i.e. the voice of the Church; and were honoured 
in proportion to the increasing reverence felt for their 
apostolic or qoasi-apostolic authors. On this view the 
Canon may have remained comparatively unsettled for 
centuries without any general doubt being necessarily 
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thrown on the auihorship of the collection ; and at the 
Bame time the question which should have most interest 
for us is not bo much what authority belongs to the 
Canon as a whole, but rather what evidence is there for 
the authorship of the different books ? This is the view 
which is implied in the present Lectures, 

Premising these remarks, let me sum up the testimony 
of EusebiuB,* and its bearing. Amongst the acknow- 
ledged books he places the four Gospels, the Acts, the 
fourteen — or to speak more exactly — ^thirteen epistles of 
St. Paul, (mentioning a doubt only about that to the 
Hebrews,!) the first Epistles of Peter and of John. In 
the second class, or those doubtftil, he places (the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,) the second of Peter, those of James, 
and Jude, and the second and third of John, About 
the Apocalypse he hesitates considerably: indeed the 
classification is altogether somewhat uncertain; but 
after mentioning the Bevelation doubtfully in the two 
former classes he seems finally inclined to resign it to 
the third, or that of the rejected and spurious. 

Such a passage serves very well to illustrate what has 
been said about the mode of regarding the scriptures in 
early (christian times. So far as it goes however it 
confirms our belief in the apostolic authorship of the 

♦ H. E. iii. 3, 24, 25. 

i^oiag wfi /ijj UavXov ovaav avr^ AvrtkiytaQat ^oavrif; ov Sucatov 
dyvofXv. " That however some have rejected ihe (Epietle) to the Hebrews, 
and have alleged an objection to it on the part of the Boman Church, as 
not being written by Paul, it were not right to ignore." — H. B. iii. 3. 
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majority of the books. And as to the one which he 
seems disposed to reject, viz., the Revelation o^ SL 
John, it is in otu* times precisely the comparativo 
certainty of its authorship which is urged on many 
bands as an objection to the Johannine origin of the 
fourth Clofipel. The two books, it is said, are so different 
that they could not have been written by the same man; 
and we have much more evidence for the authorship of 
the ApocalyjiBo than for that of the Oospeh I do not 
agree in these assertions, particularly the last. I only 
adduce them now to show that a doubt cast upon & 
boot in one or more early writers is not necessarily a 
very strong argument against it. Though perhaps 
nine-tenths or even more of the literature exiating in 
the time of Euaebiue has been destroycdy yet through 
the advance of scholarship modem critics are able to 
make a much hotter use of what remains, than he could 
make of all the libraries at his service. And so it 
comes to pass that earlier referenceB which he ignored or 
slighted are wrought out now into clear and trustworthy 
evidence* Justin Martyr, wTiting in the middle of the 
second century gives what is now considered unim- 
peachable testimony in favour of the Apoc,ily]>se ; and 
though perhaps some of na might he glad to sacrifice it 
if we might thereby secure the foui'th Gosiiel for St 
John clear of aU controversy, such a courst^ is not open 
to us. It should be remembered however that the same 
JiiBtin has some pretty clear reminiscences of St. John's 
Gospel ; that Papias appears to take irom it his list of 
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Apostles whose testimony he loves to hear from Biirviving 
elders;* and that If the quotations in Hippolytus are to 
be trusted, the gospel was referred to in favour of their 
opinions by the earliest Gnostics of the second century. 
These illustrations may suggest to hasty readers the 
danger of any too rash conclusions about New Testament 
books from the doubts or the silence of early ecclesiastical 
writers. When once the notion of Biblical infallibility 
is universally and frankly surrendered, I am persuaded 
that not only will the real inspiration of the sacred 
writers be more genuinely appreciated, but the question 
of authorship will be discussed with less of passion and 
prejudice, and as I believe with the result of establishing 
substantially the ecclesiastical tradition on which the 
present Canon is founded. 

• Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, Matthew. See a 
masterly article by Steitz in Stadien and Kritiken. 1868. Heftiii. Die 
Tradition von der Wirksanikeit des Apostels Johannes in Ephesma. 
He urges with great force that leaving out Matthew, whose presence 
he accounts for by the fact of his being the only other evangelist among 
the Apostles, the remaining sii appew precisely in the order in which 
th^ occur in St. John's narrative, an order entirely difEerent from the 
classified lists in the synoptic gospels, with which alone it is said that 
Papias was acquainted. The two sons of Zebedee come last in the list, 
though among the greatest. But if the writer was running over in his 
mind the names of the Apostles as they occur in St. John's Gospel, this 
is natural ; for they are not distinctly mentioned till the last chapter. 
When it is remembered that John alone gives a character and a voice to 
three of the above mentioned, Andrew, Philip, and Thomas ; when it 
is borne in mind that with the dubious exception of Nathanael, Papias 
mentions all the Apostles appearing in St. John, and precisely in the 
order in which they appear, it will perhaps be acknowledged that a 
more acute and discerning and suggestive critical observation has 
rarely been made than this of Steitz un the well worn passage of 
Papias. 
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Note Q. 

On the Dimiity of Christ. 

Ik reference to the assumption of our Lord's earthly 
omniscience I hare not noticed the practically Cerinthian 
theory which I suppose some woxild regard as satisfactory, 
I mean the notion that gua divine he "was omniscient, but 
qua human he was not. I have not noticed it becanse, 
however stated, it is to me simply a collection of articu- 
late sounds without any meaning whatever. The nearest 
approach I can make to the attachment of any meaning 
to it is this, that the Divine and the Human were in 
Christ 80 distinct, that the one could know what the 
other did not and could hide that meaning from the 
other. But such a separation is evidently inconsistent 
with any genuine unity of person. For it would 
amount to the proposition that the same Person knew 
and did not know tho same thing, in the same sense, at 
the same moment. 

If any one prefers to think that omniscience was 
latent in the veiled divinity of the Lard, and only came 
to tho snrfaee of cons<*>iouaness according to tho needs 
of tho hour, that view is perfectly consistent with all 
that is advanced on this subject in Lecture V. Tho 
needs of tho hour did not require that tho* Son should 
. know tlic tinio for tho end of tho world, and much 1^ 

* Uuk xUt 32. 
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did they require that the Messiah should know the time 
when the Jewish canon began or closed. 

The only vital interest which such a question can 
have for ordinary Christians who are content with the 
practical power of godliness, arises from the supposed 
relation of the subject to the divinity of Christ. This 
is of course much too large an issue to enter upon here. 
I only desire to record my conviction that the question 
does not at all necessarily affect the reality or essen- 
tiality of the divinity of the Lord. Whatever be the 
original mystery of Christ's person (as to which, pro- 
bably a deeper philosophy of creation is needed before 
we get even the right point of view), we all believe that 
in respect to that mystery he emptied or impoverished 
himself*, and " was found in fashion as a man." The 
more the correlation of limitation in knowledge with 
all other limitations of humanity is considered, the more 
will it be felt that this *' emptying" or impoverishment 
must have included the former. And if a consciously 
divine life could not be limited in that way, then the 
incarnation or manifestation of God in humanity is 
impossible, because a contradiction in terms. But any 
one, who has reflected upon the multi&rious divine 
self-limitations involved in Creation, will I am persuaded 
find no insuperable difficulty at all in the notion of a 
Being consciously consubstantial with God, yet limited 
in knowledge. 

* PhiL ii 7* iKsvavtv iavrav 
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Aft^r all, the aspects in wliicli tlie divinity of Christ 
most directly and practically aftlHits our religioua life 
are liis intense tmrivalled consciousness of God, and 
his oneness in feeling, disposition and will with the 
heavenly Father. By the first he raised our abject and 
despairing linman life into thci plernina of the Divine 
Love ; by the second he asaiu'ee us that in his sympathy. 
purity and self-sacrifice we have a true expression of 
God's purpofle towards the world. Though it is doubt- 
less true that we are embraced by God's everlasting 
arms even when we least know it, yet it is also true 
that the puri^ng influence of His love can only be 
realized in proportion as we are consciously its object*. 
And this is what Christ makes us to be by the light 
which his intense eonscioiisnftsa of God shod upon the 
God-conscxousness in man. Through his infinitely strong 
and clear perception of God as Subject no less than 
Object, together with his marvellous power to propagate 
this sense in others, we come to have a feeling quite 
aa comprehensive and far more elevating than the Nature- 
worship of the Greeks, the feeling of a Divinity under- 
lying, pen*ading, over-rnling, glorifying all things. 
Again, the assurance that we have " the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesns Christ," that the 
Lord's mora! nature and spiritual ministry are an 
expression of God's will towards the worlds or in other 
words of the Final Cause of creation, — this it is which 
satisfies the heart and quickens in the soul that faith 
which practically justifies by giving an adequate end 

Q 
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in life. These two aspects of Christ's Bein^, Lis supreme 
conBcioiisiiRBS of God, and that unity with tAie Father 
which is inconceivable apart fi'om conauhstantiality, 
make every word and deed of the Lord Jesus luminous 
with suggestive revelations of the divine background 
of existence, and confer an infinite precionsneaa upon 
His endurance and dealhj aa an euihodiment of the true 
relations hetween sinltil man and Grod'a lo\*ing unre- 
vengeful goodness. 1 believe that these two asjiects of 
the Lord's divine hiiuiauity are the one sourw of all 
peculiarly cvangplieal power and fer\'our, from St. Paul's 
epistles, or the tridy inspired letter to Diognetus, down 
to John Wesley, or the Ritualists and the Primitive 
Methodists, who at opponite poles ai-e Wesley's true 
successors. No revolutions of thought which leave any 
sort of practical reality to these aspects of Christ's Being 
will in the slightest degree imperil '' the power of God 
unto salvation," which Christiiinity enshrines. Nor do 
I think that fiiia vital essence of the Old Faith is 
even seriously threatened. Some one may ask, "is it 
possible yon can be so blind as to suppose that the 
dogma of a Man's divinity ift likely to Biirsnve the 
reduction of hnman nature to protoplasm?" If you 
mean the dogma of the Athanasian creed, 1 answer, No, 
But if you mean the direct intuitive conscioueness of 
Christ that his deepest self was Gfod, and his humanity 
a transparency through which God shone, I say, Yes. 
This trausitiou period is but a sort of "blind man's 
holiday," and the blind often make a far better use of 
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their otter Benses than do the keen-sighted. I may be 
blind, but I have a strong feeling that the divinity 
which has made Christ the Lord of modem history is 
losing none of its significance. The gospel of proto- 
plasm is very far from being opposed to the Gospel of 
Goi 

" Not only cunning casts in clay I 
Let science prove we are and then," — 

But science cannot do it. The really prophetic signs of 
the times point in a very different, indeed an opposite 
direction. 
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